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Telephone Engineering. 
Automobile Accessories. 
Electric Signaling. 
Patent Investigations. 
Expert Testimony. 


You will 


go around ina 
circle if you are 
looking for a bet- 
ter anchor than 


—there’s a reason. 
Write for literature 


EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Edward E. Clement 


Attorney at Law & Electrical Engineer 
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Soliciting, Consultation, 
Reports, Opinions 
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Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire. 


-\ Galvanized Iron Tele- 
3} phone Wire. 


High Strength 
Strands. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
 PHILLIPSDALE, A. I. 
CHICAGO—112 W. Adams St, 
CINCINNATI— 


Traction Bide. 
NEW YORK—165 Broadway 
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DRY BATTERY ¢ 


So 


RED SEAL 
The Battery 


you know is not an experiment— 


an old timer in the telephone 
field with lots of friends. 


Ask Your Jobber. 
GUARANTEE BACKED BY 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Chicago New York St Louis Frisco 
FACTORIES: Jersey City Ravenna, O. 
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In places like these use 


KESTER 


ROSIN CORE 
SOLDER 


(ready to use) 

Where efficient soldering is a mat- 
ter of prime importance Kester is 
invaluable. 

Insist on KESTER when ordering 


CHICAGO SOLDER CO. 
218 N. Union Ave. Chicago, Ill 


SINGLE Copies, 10 CENTS 
Year-y, U. S. A., $3; CANADA, $4 
ALL OTHER CountTRIES, $5 


American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W.& M. 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Chicago New York Cleveland 
Worcester Pittsburgh Denver 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 
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Tort AYNE 


PRINTING ¥ ¥Y COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Printers and Blank 
Book Manufacturers | 


Write for Samples and 
Prices on I. C. C. Forms 


Ours Are the Best 





m\ All 5, 6 and 7 in. 


MATTHEWS 
SCRULIX ANCHORS 
are now equipped 
with 
THIMPULEYES 
The SIZE is 


nn on the Eyes a 
“2ARMCO RODSs> 
Give Twice The Life 
































SWITCHBOA 


When in the market, investigate the best. 
LEICH BOARDS embody more improve- 
ments, require less attention and give you 
greater value than any other. WE INVITE 
INVESTIGATION. 
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Be Sure of Your Drop—the most vital part of 
your board. | 


WHAT YOU WANT IS: 


A FIXED POLE PIECE AND PERMANENT ARMATURE AD- 
JUSTMENT, insuring the highest efficiency and greatest sensitiveness 
regardless of any variations in the length of the spool core. 


A REMOVABLE COIL AND SHELL, permitting examination of jack 


springs without removing drop strip from the board. 


A DROP that will give a positive audible signal, making it possible to readily 
distinguish code rings. 


A JACK WITH SPRINGS MOUNTED VERTICALLY, which prevent 


accumulation of dust. 


A NIGHT ALARM that can be examined, adjusted or removed from the 


front of the board without removing the drop frame or coil. 
A JACK FERRULE that can be removed from the front of the board. 


Compare this drop with a drop having the armature pull directly against the spool core, where a few 
thousandths of an inch difference in the length or fit of the coil in the shell will make a big difference in sensi- 
tiveness and efficiency. 


CODE No. 4-A-50 
SWITCHBOARD 


We wish to particularly call your attention to our Multiple Magneto Switchboards equipped with electric- 
ally restored drops. 


Mail coupon today. Our Specifications and Prices will interest you. 


Sole Manufacturers of North Magneto and Common Battery Manual Apparatus. 


LEIGH ELECTRIC CO. 


Factory and Main Office: GENOA, ILL. 
Western Branch: Kansas City, Mo. 











LEICH ELECTRIC CO., 
Genoa, II. 
We are considering the purchase of a. oo DISTRIBUTORS 


lines installed. Send us your Electric Appliance Co. St. Paul Electric Co. 
Chicago San Francisco 316 Robert Street 
Dallas New Orleans St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Decatur (IIl.) Merger. 

In the financial columns of the Chicago 
newspapers the other day was printed 
the following item: 

“The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., according to a dispatch from De- 
catur, Ill, has purchased the Decatur 
Home Telephone Co., and will consoli- 
date the two telephone systems there. 
The purchase price was said to be $327,- 
000.” 

Is this, or is it not, a violation of the 
spirit of the 
which the Bell telephone interests filed 
with the Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 19, 1913, and 
which the President and Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States believed stopped 
the buying of competing exchanges and 


Kingsbury commitment, 


safeguarded competition “in the transmis- 
sion of intelligence by wire”? 

This is a question which should receive 
the careful attention of Independent tele- 
phone men. If it is another violation of 
the Bell agreement—and there can be 
little doubt that it is, at least in spirit — 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association should exert every effort to 
have the action rescinded. ; 

At the last meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the association, Vice-President 
MacKinnon reported that he had been ia-- 
vited to approve the position that the 
Central Union company is now Inde- 
pendent, and that it should be permitted 
to take over the Decatur property. Mr. 
MacKinnon also stated that he had not 





the next four years. 





President Wilson Reappoints Members of Cabinet. 
President Wilson reappointed his old cabinet last week to assist him during 
For the information of telephone men the list follows: 

NewtoN D. Baker, secretary of war. 
Albert G. BurlesOn, postmaster general. 
WilliaM Redfield, secretary of commerce. 

David F. HOuston, secretary of agriculture. 

Franklin K. LaNe, secretary of the interior. 
Wm. B. WilsOn, secretary of labor. 
JosePhus Daniels, secretary of the navy. 
Wm. G. McAdOo, secretary of the treasury. 
Robt. N. Lansing,. secretary of state. 
Thos. W. GregorY, attorney general. 








only declined to give such indorsement, 
but had also represented to the Depart- 
ment of Justice that the Central Union is 
a Bell company and should not be al- 
His 


action in so doing was approved by the 


lowed to absorb the Decatur plant. 


board of directors. 

While the deal ostensibly was made by 
the Central Union, it is significant that 
the financial news assert that it is the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
which is doing the buying. Probably the 
financial writers took the short -cut tc 
the facts in so stating, knowing that 
the Central Union is a Bell subsidiary 
company and is still in receivership. Like- 
ly enough, they did not assume that a 
company in the hands of receivers would 
have a third of a million dollars to “blow 
in,” and took it for granted that the 
money flowed from the A. T. & T. coffers 
to wipe out a competing property, as it 


has so often and freely flowed in the 
past to accomplish that purpose. 

However, the Decatur purchase seems 
to have been made by the receivers of 
the Central Union by virtue of Judge 
Dever modifying his order so that the 
purchase could be completed without be- 
ing referred to Washington. It is prob- 
able the receivers saw a chance to clean 
up a territory where the Central Union 
has been losing money through competi- 
tion, and “went to it” without regard tc 
the larger aspects of the case. 

In our opinion they have made a seri- 
ous mistake. If the Bell agreement to 
cease buying competing properties is in 
effect, it should have deterred the Cen- 
tral Union receivers from taking over 
Decatur, for, pending a final settlement 
of the case, essentially the Central Union 
is a Bell company. It is neither law nor 
logic that the order of a state court 
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should suspend the operation of a ruling 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States concerning anti-trust proceedings. 

The contention, too, that because it is 
in receivership, the Central Union does 
not come within the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice in its control of 
the telephone situation, hardly seems te1- 
able, for it is not reasonable to permit a 
company in the hands of receivers to 
commit an act forbidden on the part of 
other concerns tortunate enough to re- 
tain control of their own affairs. 

The minority stockholders of the Cen- 
tral Union in their suit against the Bell 
interests struck an effective blow against 
monopoly. The trial of the case threw a 
searchlight glare on the wrongs and in- 


justice done a licensee company by the 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co. that 
was most illuminating. 

If the minority now aids and abets the 
receivers in putting through the Decatur 
merger, however, it is treading on danger- 
ous ground. It looks too much like an 
example of typical Bell tactics. To many 
it seems as though under the flimsiest oi 
disguises, the Bell organization is at- 
tempting another step towards monopoly. 
by acquiring a competing exchange. 

Moreover, it is believed to be an un- 
lawful step. At the 1916 convention of 
the Illinois Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, W. S. Vivian made an address 
in which he referred to the Kingsbury 
commitment. The report of that address 
says: “It was stated that, at a hearing 


in Springfield last spring, Mr. Kingsbury 
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testified that the Bell company hax not 
violated the commitment, but in a cx 


ver- 
sation with the speaker (Mr. Vivian} iess 
than an hour later, Mr. Kingsbur, ad- 


mitted that the deals at Clarksville, T enn 
and Decatur, IIl., were violations of the 


” 


commitment.” 

The suggestion has been made that, if 
the Central Union receivers are acting in 
good faith, after taking over Decatur they 
should sell as much to Independents as 
they buy. If the receivers acquire De- 
catur, they should give up Galesburg, or. 
ii they take over Vandalia, they should 
dispose of Canton, or Paris. Illinois con- 
tains many telephone centers where the 
Central Union could pull up stakes and 
say good-by with much profit to itself 
Certainly it has no license to put through 
any questionable mergers. 


Kingsbury Commitment Violation 


Action of the Receivers of the Central Union Telephone Co. in Taking Over 
Independent Plant at Decatur, Ill., Claimed to Be Clear-Cut Violation of 
Kingsbury Commitment—Opinions of Several Prominent Independent Men 


Announcement in the public press that 
the Decatur Home Telephone Co., of De- 
catur, Ill., has been sold to the Central 
Union company, a Bell licensee now in 
the hands of a receivership, has stirred up 
a hornet’s nest among Independent tele- 
phone men. They see in this move an- 
other effort of the Bell interests to dodge 
the Kingsbury commitment and evade 
the agreement they made with the United 
States government to cease buying com- 
peting properties. 

When the news of the deal was made 
known TELEPHONY sent letters to Inde- 
pendent telephone leaders who are direct- 
ly affected by the sale and to spokesmen 
for the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, asking them their 
opinions of the sale with regard to its 
bearing on the Kingsbury commitment. 

The replies show no doubt in the minds 
of men in possession of the facts that the 
transfer is irregular. 

Hide Behind Technicality. 

There is a technical feature of the 
proposition behind which the advocates 
ot the merger may hide. Under Judge 
Dever’s decision in the Central Union 
case, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. stock holding in the Central 
Union company was declared illegal. 

On this assumption the receivers ob- 
tained a modification of Judge Dever’s 
order that authorized them to go ahead 
with the Decatur deal, (which has been 
pending for years) without asking the 
approval of the United States govern- 
ment. This they did. 


William R. Orthwein, vice-president 
and counsel of the Kinloch Long Distance 


Telephone Co., of Missouri, exposes fully 


wherein they have violated the spirit of 
the agreement the Bell organization made 
with the Department of Justice in order 
to escape prosecution under the anti- 
trust laws. Mr. Orthwein says: 

Views of W. R. Orthwein. 


“TI believe it is of vital interest to In- 
dependent telephony that it take some 
immediate action to prevent the consum- 
mation of this purchase. The difficulty 
in this situation is this: 

The Department of Justice has hereto- 
fore been so swamped with work and so 
short of representatives that it has been 
impossible for the department to take an 
active part in proceedings of this sort 
before the state commissions or the state 
courts, and has only interferred in these 
matters when they have been submitted 
the department for approval. 

The Department of Justice has hereto- 
fore held that it regarded the receivers 
ofthe Central Union company the same 
as the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., insofar as the Kingsbury commitment 
is concerned, and recently expressed the 
opinion that the finding of Judge Dever 
is that the holding by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of stock in the 
Central Union was illegal, did not war- 
rant the department in changing its at- 
titude at the present time. 

The receivers thereupon persuaded 
Judge Dever to strike out from his order 
that paragraph requiring consent of the 





Department of Justice to this purchase 
on the theory that since their holding 
was illegal, the acts of the receivers, 
could in no sense, be deemed the acts of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and to require the consent of the 
department would be contrary to his find- 
ing. 

Very clever argument, but wholly in 
error insofar as the present situation is 
concerned, as we will attempt to show 
later. The receivers thereupon proceeded 
to ignore the federal government and are 
now about to amalgamate the plants. This 
means that the purposes of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. will have 
been accomplished, and they will not be 
responsible for a violation of the com- 
mitment because they will hide behind 
the receivers and take the position that 
the act is the act of the receivers, ap- 
proved by the court, and they are pro- 
hibited from taking any action whatso- 
ever in the premises. 

Action Up to Attorney General. 

The weakness from the Independents’ 
standpoint is this: The inability to per- 
suade the Department of Justice to take 
aggressive action in these matters. If the 
Attorney General were to write the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., or 
Judge Dever, or the receivers, that he 
considered this a violation of the com- 
mitment, it is our opinion that the sale 
would be stopped. 

We believe that the Department of Jus- 
tice should write such a letter and back 
(Continued on page 18.) 












Louisville Home’s New Exchange 


Description of New Highland Exchange of the Louisville, Ky., Home Telephone 


Co.— The Territory Served—Features of the Building — Equipment and 
Apparatus Installed—Preparations for Cutover—Expansion Provided For 


In its new Highland office, the Louis- 
ville Home Telephone Co. has just com- 
pleted and put in operation a thoroughly 
modern plant. It is designed to meet the 
requirements of the entire section it 
serves during its prospective growth for 
the next 20 years. A structurally orna- 
mental building has been erected, em- 
bodying a number of new construction 
features and subject to expansion physic- 
ally as the demand for service in the par- 
ticular section increases. 

By construction of the new branch, the 
Louisville Home company has not only 
assured improved service to patrons in 
that residential section of the city, but 
has also relieved congestion at the central 
exchange, thus assuring improved service 
there. 

The section of Louisville, Ky., known as 
the Highlands, is one of the best residen- 
tial parts of the city and a section which 
in the past ten years has enjoyed extreme- 
ly rapid growth. Every prospect, together 
with the character of the territory adja- 
cent, now lying outside of the city limits, 
indicates to a certainty that this rate of 
growth will continue indefinitely. 

The territory lies higher than the main 
portion of the city, comprises a long strip 
bounded by the largest cemetery and the 
largest park on the east, Beargrass Creek 
on the west, and the county line on the 





By O. Val Serviss 
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Wire Chief’s Office and Terminal Frames in the Highland Office. 


south. Three city car lines serve it and 
two interurban lines traverse it. The best 
class of residence construction character- 
izes the whole area. 

For many years up to 1910, this terri- 
tory was telephonically served by the 
Louisville Home from its main exchange 
at Fifth and Walnut streets. In the year 




















Highland Office Building of the Louisville Home Telephone Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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mentioned, the demand for service was so 
great that it was decided to install a small 
exchange near the city limits to provide 
facilities for taking care of this business 
adequately. The territory, it should be 
mentioned, lies from three to five miles 
from the city exchange. 

This first Highland exchange was in- 
tended only as a temporary relief. It was 
located in rented quarters because at the 
time it was difficult to determine just 
what would be the developments in the 
way of expansion. This first branch 
started operations with 300 lines, but was 
soon carrying 800. It then became evident 
that rapid and permanent expansion was. 
coming and that the company would have 
to make provisions for it. Acordingly 
the probabilities were worked out, after 
long and careful study, and plans were 
developed for a plant which would take 
care of the section for the next 20 years. 

Selection of a site was made and the 
property, a lot 60 by 125 feet, was pur- 
chased, fronting on the Bardstown road 
and running back on Rosewood avenue, 
a location which there is every reason to 
believe will long remain the central part 
of the section, as the Bardstown road is 
its main artery. Thereafter, all construc- 
tion work done in the section was in- 
stalled with a view to its utilization when 
the new plant should be established. Part 
of this construction included laying of a 
large amount of conduit, which was put 
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down at the time the city was recon- 
structing the Bardstown road. 

The building, fronting on the Bards- 
town road, is two stories in height, re- 
naissance as to its architectural type, and 
faced with a reddish, rough texture brick 
set in black mortar, with the trimmings 
of stone. On the second floor the win- 
dows are smaller than those on the 
ground floor, the latter being made ex- 
pansive with the purpose of giving peo- 
ple on the street opportunities to look in 
at the big battery and terminal installa- 
tions, for the impression given of the size 
and importance of the plant. 

Architecturally the building will always 
be an ornament to the corner and appro- 
priate to the character of the residence 
district it adorns. The architects, Gray & 
Wischemeyer, of Louisville, also provided 
a building which will be pleasing when 
it is extended to its ultimate dimensions. 
The original building is 60 by 46 feet, 
which leaves a vacant lot 60 by 84 feet. 
This is being beautified by ornamental 
plantings which will soon reach the deco- 
rative stage, and will also supply room 
for the playground for the employes. 

Just inside the main entrance is the pub- 
lic telephone booth, which is as far as the 
public will ordinarily get into the build- 
ing. From the lobby thus created, the 
stairs ascend in two flights to the upper 
floor, where are located the operating 
room, the locker and toilet rooms and 
the recreation room. At the left of the 
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dining room and a modern kitchenette. 

Throughout, the construction of the 
building is as nearly fireproof as it is 
possible to make it. As for the finish, 
the object was to provide an attractive 
surface which at the same time should 
be very low in upkeep cost and easily 
kept clean. Interior walls are faced with 
brick, laid in gray cement mortar with 
rodded joints, while the floors are of 
concrete with a hardener finish which 
makes it possible to clean them with an 
oil mop. Floors of the kitchenette and 
the toilet rooms are tiled, while the floors 
of the operating room and office, recrea- 
tion rooms, etc., may be covered with 
rugs or mats as occasion may indicate. 

The building was erected according to 
plans which provide for extension of the 
building as the service demand increases. 
The wall at the left, or at the right hand 
facing the entrance, is a temporary wall, 
designed to be knocked out when exten- 
sions are built. On the ground floor this 
will provide room for additional terminal 
frames, for additional kitchen and dining 
room space and give opportunity for re- 
arrangement which will meet the require- 
ments for more room as it is needed by 
additions to equipment and to the force 
of employes. 

On the second floor, the extension will 
provide room for more switchboard sec- 
tions in the operating room without in 
the least disturbing the present installa- 
tion. It will, at the same time furnish 
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toilet alone and the extension of the rec. 
reation room would permit of the lockers 
being established on the other side of the 
stair well. 

This is the central idea of the whole 
plan—that it shall provide for expansion 
which will not only take care of the add- 
ed mechanical equipment but at the same 
time take care of the increase in the force 
required to operate the extended plant. 
Proportions are so balanced that when 
the maximum capacity of the exchange 
is reached, the provisions for the em- 
ployes will still be adequate. 

For lighting, the operating room is pro- 
vided with a skylight, not visible from 
the street. The operating room has a 
northerly exposure, the streets here not 
running with the points of the compass. 
It thus avoids direct sunlight, although 
at the same time it is always flooded 
with light during daylight hours. Only 
at rare periods during the longest days, 
does a ray of sunlight enter this room 
through the overhead light. An overhead 
system of artificial lighting is provided 
for night illumination. 

Equipment of the exchange is of the 
latest type. The board is a Garford board, 
manufactured by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., and is of the full 
common battery, multiple type. Five A 
sections and three B sections, having a 
capacity of 7,000 lines—1,700 in use—have 
been installed. The board operates on 40- 
52 volts. There are three operators’ posi- 


Operating Room of the Highland Office of the Louisville Home T elephone Co., Louisville, Ky. 


entrance on the ground floor is the bat- 
tery room; beyond it, the power board 
and the office of the wire chief. To the 
right at the rear, is the terminal room 
while to the right at the entrance is the 


the increased space which will be needed 
for a recreation room as the number of 
girls at the office is added to. What is 
now the combined locker and toilet room 
could, if necessary, be converted into a 


tions per section on the A board and two on 
the B board. A three-wire line circuit witha 
two-wire cord circuit is provided. Space is 
provided between the answering jacks 
and the multiple jacks on the A board 
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for 360 outgoing trunk jacks, ten per 
strip, with designation strips for each 
strip of jacks. All out-going trunk jacks 
are multipled in every other position. One 
hundred and twenty outgoing and 20 of- 
fice trunks are in the original installa- 
tion. Space is provided on the B board 
for 60 office trunks and the 20 office 
trunks specified for the A board are mul- 
tipled on the B board. 

Each of the 12 A positions is equipped 
with 15 pairs of cords of the two-conduc- 
tor type, each provided with a listening 
key and and four-party ringing key. The 
automatic ringing period is two seconds 
with a silent period of four seconds, su- 
pervision being so arranged that setting 
ofthe ringing button extinguishes the call- 
ing supervisory light. If the calling party 
hangs up before the called party answers, 
the operator receives a full disconnect. 
The calling party receives distinct tone- 
indicating ringing periods. 

Eight order wire keys, wired for 16, 
are provided on each A position—an ap- 
proved arrangement for selecting a non- 
busy order wire. Two operator jacks are 
provided for every A and B position. 
Each of the four B positions is equipped 
with 30 incoming trunks with their asso- 
ciated apparatus for supervision and four- 
party supervision automatic ringing, no 
listening keys being provided on the B 
boards. 

Supervisory lights on the trunks are 
extinguished when the ringing button is 
set and a red disconnect is given when the 
A operator disconnects. Each B position 
has its answer-back jack, five busy-back 
jacks, and switching keys so that each po- 
sition can be switched either way. 

Two breast-plate type operators’ sets are 
furnished for each position. Between ev- 
ery other position on both A’ and B 
boards, a red supervisor’s call pilot is 
provided. It is operated by inserting a 
plug in the supervisor’s call jack located 
in the outgoing trunk space, ringing a 
single stroke bell provided for each eight 
operators’ positions. 

Asbestos fire screens are used between 
the multiple and answering jack cabling, 
and bulkheads are installed in every other 
section to prevent a fire from spreading. 

These are some of the principal fea- 
tures of the installation, which is regard- 
ed as a model one and has already been 
visited by numerous telephone men. 

The power plant consists of ringing and 
charging equipment, storage batteries and 
power board, with switches and other de- 
vices for their proper handling. 

Included is a mercury arc rectifier 
charging outfit to operate from a 110-volt, 
§0-cycle, alternating current circuit, hav- 
ing an output of 60 amperes at 50 volts. 
it consists of two 30-ampere rectifiers 
complete, including two extra tubes so 
that-the batteries can be charged and dis- 
charged at the same time without inter- 
‘erence, switches, meters, etc., being 
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mounted on the power board. For use 
during the off-load periods, a complete 
four-party harmonic converter is installed. 

One set of storage batteries was fur- 
nished, consisting of 20 cells of Electric 








Officials of Louisville Home Company—From left to right they ar e: 
Chas. E. Archer, P. S. Pogue, V. E. Furnas and W. B. Fisher. 


Storage Battery Co.’s chloride accumula- 
tors in F 17 lead-lined tanks, equipped 
with F 7 elements. Each tank is sup- 
ported by four cone-shaped pedestals 
topped with oil insulators which elevate 
the tanks 12‘inches from the floor. , 

The desk for the chief operator and 
assistant is a two-position desk, fully 
equipped with full complement of desk 
and observation lines. A two-position 
wire chief’s desk is also provided equipped 
with voltmeter and necessary keys for 
making tests, with observation lines and 
all other attachments, both positions be- 
ing equipped with suspended-type trans- 
mitters. 

The first position of the B board is the 
hospital position, a special keyboard be- 
ing provided to accommodate 100 out-of- 
order cords. Throughout, all of the wood- 
work is of a dull oak finish, blank multi- 
ple spaces being filled in with wood 
blocks finished to match the cabinet work 
of the switchboard sections. Other 
spaces are filled with ebonized surface 
blocks. The keyboard escutcheons, super- 
visory shelf, plug shelf and the space be- 
tween the keyboard and the answering 
jacks are black. 

The building is heated by means of a 
low-pressure steam, vacuum system, tem- 
peratures of the various rooms being con- 
trolled by thermostats. An auxiliary wa- 
ter heater is provided. Most of the base- 
ment room is for coal storage and space 
enough is provided to take care of a 
year’s supply of fuel—an item of great 
importance. This winter, for instance, 
late deliveries of. coal have been on a 
price basis two and three times what the 
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supply could have been laid in for early 
last season. There are storage spaces in 
the basement, also, and these will be 
utilized for materials. — 

The wee sma’ hours of a January Sun- 








H. E. Plummer, 


day morning were chosen for the cut- 
over. All lines had been half-tapped into 
the new office and “tooth-picked” out. In- 
cluded were all the lines that entered the 
old Highland station, as well as about 
800 entering the central exchange, but 
serving subscribers inside the territory al- 
lotted to the new exchange. The cut-over 
was accomplished with no difficulties to 
speak of and not a particle of outside 
trouble. This was particularly fortunate, 
since at the time one of the worst storms 
of the generation in Kentucky was rag- 
ing. 

In view of the fact that the cut-over 
meant transposition of some 1,500 sub- 
scribers from the “City” exchange to the 
“Highland” exchange, distribution of the 
newly-printed directories was a necessity. 
Delivery was started promptly and, al- 
though. the progress of the distributing 
force was retarded by snow, which prac- 
tically disorganized local traffic, excellent 
time was made. 

In preparing the public for the change, 
the Louisville Home had been using 
whole pages of the local newspapers, fea- 
turing the new building and calling at- 
tention to the improvement, with the 
prominently-displayed caution that it 
would be necesssary for the telephone 
users to refer to the new books in making 
calls. There was some confusion, of 
course, due to failure of patrons to co- 
operate thoughtfully, but the new service 
very soon became smooth and more sat- 
isfactory than ever. 

In the new branch exchange, the Louis- 
ville Home has done much more than pro- 
vide a new plant. In itself this is a big 
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item but the opportunity it gives for im- 
proving service and increasing business. is 
large. In the first place, relieving the 
City exchange of some 900 of its 9,700 
lines has proved a great advantage. This 
exchange serves the business district of 
the city, which is in all.probability at its 
maximum right now. 

Later, if it becomes desirable, there is 
a considerable territory south, as well as 
west, which could be incorporated in ter- 
ritory served by the Shawnee exchange 
or by a new exchange in the southern 
part of the city. 

For some years, new business has had 
to go by the boards to a considerable ex- 
tent in the Highland’s territory. There 
is a large number of people residing on 
the outskirts, just over the city limits, who 
have been asking for service and the ca- 
pacity of the new exchange will now 
make it possible to go after these people. 
Heretofore they have been taken on only 
when they asked for service and brought 
the business to the company. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that they will respond 
readily to solicitation. 

All of the preparatory work for instal- 
lation of the new exchange has had the 
personal attention of Philip S. Pogue, gen- 
eral manager of the company. With him 
have been engaged on this work Herbert 
E. Plummer, superintendent of traffic; V. 
E. Furnas, engineer; W. B. Fisher, com- 
mercial superintendent, and C. E. Archer, 
general auditor. 

The reproduction of the group photo- 
graph shows, from left to right, Mr. 
Plummer, Mr. Archer, Mr. Pogue, Mr. 
Furnas and Mr. Fisher, commercial su- 
perintendent. 


Kingsbury Commitment Violation. 
(Continued from page 14.) 
it up, and that Independent telephony 


should bring every pressure to bear upon 
the department to take such action and 


take it quickly. Our reasons for be- 
lieving that the department is justified in 
such action are as follows: 

The Central Union company is 95 per 
cent. controlled by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The minority 
stogkholders brought a suit for an ac- 
counting and to prevent the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. from voting 
its stock, on the ground that its holding 
is illegal. Pending the final outcome of 
this litigation, the court appointed three 
receivers to conserve and manage the 
property for all the parties concerned. 

This was not a bankruptcy receiver- 
ship, and there is good authority to back 
up the argument, that in a receivership 
of this kind the receivers are authorized 
only to carry on the usual acts of the 
corporation, but not to branch out and 
make large expenditures of money such 
as the purchasing of competing plants. 
If the receivers take action of this sort, 
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any of the interested parties may object 
to the same and may rescind such pur- 
chase when the time comes to turn the 
property back to the stockholders. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., if 
it desires, can rescind this purchase if it 
gains its property back, but, of course, 
it will not. 


Bell Claims Hands Are Tied. 


It seems that if the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. had gone before 
Judge Dever and objected to this pur- 
chase, the court would probably have 
never allowed it. I mention this be- 
cause the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has taken the position with the 
Department of Justice that its hands are 
tied and that on account of the order of 
the court, it could in no way interfere 
with any action on the part of the re- 
ceivers. 

This, we all know, does not mean that it 
could not go to the court, itself, and ob- 
ject to such purchase in order to comply 
with the commitment, if the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is sincere. 
We, also, know that Mr. Bloom was ap- 
pointed a receiver to represent the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s_ in- 
terest and that Mr. Forgan, another re- 
ceiver, is president of a Chicago bank, a 
fiscal agent of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

It, therefore, does not seem very plau- 
sible that this purchase was being made 
in defiance of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s wishes in this matter, 
though this is the atmosphere that Mr. 
Kingsbury, of the, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., sought to create at a 
hearing before the Department of Jus- 
tice, regarding the purchase. 

Now as to the question whether the 
acts of the receivers can be in violation 
of the commitment, especially in view of 
Judge Dever’s recent finding that the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 


* stogkholding is illegal. In the first place, 


everyone knows that Judge Dever’s find- 
ing is not a final decision in this matter, 
because it will, unquestionably, be ap- 
pealed from and the final decision left 
to the appellate court. This, in itself, 
precludes the conclusion that his finding 
has made any difference in the status of 
the receivers now and heretofore. 

But: we go further and say that the re- 
ceivers ought never be allowed to con- 
summate this purchase because the re- 
ceivers are representing the company and 
its stockholders, 95 per cent. of which 
stock is owned by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The purpose of 
the commitment is to prevent the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. from 
gaining further control of the telephone 
business in this country, by purchase. 

Until this litigation is completed, and 
until the property is turned back to the 
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stockholders, which it must be fin: ly, 
no one knows who will be in contro! of 
this corporation. The receivers are merely 
temporary managers for the present own- 
ers and those who will own the corpora- 
tion at the time the receivership is ended. 

The Department of Justice, we believe, 
ought to prevent the purchase of any 
competing telephone companies by the 
Central Union until such time as the 
property has been returned to its stock- 
holders. Then if it is the desire of the 
stockholders to purchase any competing 
plant, they should be compelled to come 
before the department and prove, in fact 
as well as in theory, that they are ab- 
solytely free from Bell control, and that 
the acquisition of any such competing 
company will in no way add to the mo- 
nopoly of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in this country. 

If we wish to prevent the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. from copying 
this model and by trumping up fake re- 
ceiverships, and accomplishing indirectly 
what it can not do directly, then we had 
better, all of us, write the Department 
of Justice immediately, urging action in 
this matter. 

If the department does not see fit to 
take action, it seems to us that the com- 
mitment has become a mere shell and 
that the only protection left to the In- 
dependent companies is to urge upon the 
department a renewal of its anti-trust liti- 
gation, which in our humble opinion 
should never have been compromised.” 


Mr. Fisher’s Opinion. 

E. B. Fisher, chairman of the board of 
directors of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, believes the 
Kingsbury commitment has been deliber- 
ately ignored. Mr. Fisher states his views 
as follows: 

“The report has reached me that the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
taken possession of the Decatur Inde- 
pendent plant, which has been in the lime- 
light as a corporation desirous of sell- 
ing out for some time past. 

If this report be well founded, it will 
seem to me that the promise given the 
government of the United States in what 
is known as the Kingsbury commitment, 
has been deliberately ignored. It has been 
distinctly understood that no negotiations 
for the sale or purchase of the Decatur 
plant were in progress at the time of the 
commitment, or for many months aft- 
erwards, 

It occurs to me that the Kingsbury 
commitment was recognized by the gov- 
ernment of the United States as one of 
the elements of the final decision and ac- 
tion in the Portland, Oregon, case. The 
correspondence in connection with that 
commitment between the Department of 
Justice and the President of the United 
States and representatives of the Ameri- 
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can Telephone & Telegraph Co. leaves 
no room for doubt on this matter. The 
Department of Justice, of which present 
Justice McReynolds, of the United States 
Supreme Court, was then the head, would 
seem from that correspondence to have 
compelled the commitment ; and the Presi- 
dent of the United States hailed the 
solemn promise in that commitment, as 
of very great importance, and a long step 
in the right direction in the establishment 
of the principle of competition. 

It seems to me that business men gen- 
erally, and telephone men particularly, 
will not likely overlook such apparently 
deliberate breaking of promises and ig- 
noring of a principle which the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the President of the 
United States hailed with such enthus- 
iasm a little more than three years ago.” 

Views of E. D. Glandon. 

Ed. D. Glandon, president of the I- 
linois Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, does not believe the merger is in 
the interests of the public and the con- 
necting companies. He writes as follows: 

“If the Decatur merger was made pos- 
sible only on the theory that being under 
the supervision of the court, it is not sub- 
ject to the Kingsbury promises, then I 
must say that the spirit of the promise 
has been broken even though the court 
may see fit to legalize the action. In the 
writer’s judgment, such actions as this 
are covered in the resolution of the na- 
tional convention last December, wherein 
appeal is made to President Wilson and 
to the Attorney General to secure the 
carrying out of the spirit of the Kings- 
bury commitment. 

Viewing the Decatur situation from the 
viewpoint of an Illinois operator, we feel 
that, had the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. been willing to be joined with 
the Central Union in this case so that 
Independent companies might have pro- 
tection against the 100-mile clause in the 
A. T. & T. contract and had the verbal 
assurances that the Independent busi- 
ness handled by the Decatur exchange 
would be cleared through the Illinois Toll 
Clearing Co., or other neutral agency, been 
made a part of the order, then we believe 
that the merger would be in the interest 
of the public and connecting companies. 

The writer feels that the Bell should 
sell as much as it buys, if it is permitted 
to buy. 

Co-operation between the two great 
divisions of the industry, the Independ- 
ent and Bell, would in our judgment in- 
ure to the benefit of both and be much 
more in harmony with the trend and 
spirit of modern business.” 

Mr. Vivian Gives His Opinion. 

W. S. Vivian, secretary-treasurer of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, believes the taking over of the 
Decatur property is an open violation of 
the Kingsbury commitment, and states 
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that the Bell is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of over 200,000 Independent tele- 
phones at the present time. He writes: 

“The taking over of the Decatur Home 
Telephone Co. by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is an open viola- 
tion of the Kingsbury commitment and 
the federal laws, and at the same time is 
but another instance why this ‘billion 
dollar’ concern shows its contempt for 
law on the one hand and its solemn 
pledge given to the government of the 
United States as of December, 1913, 
wherein it specifically promised it would 
not purchase a competing company on 
the other hand. 

It is of interest to note that, according 
to reports received from. various parts 
of the United States, the Bell organiza- 
tion is negotiating in some way for up- 
wards of 200,000 Independent telephones 
at the present time. The association is 
on record in this matter by means of a 
certain resolution passed at the Decem- 
ber convention, which reads in part as 
follows: 

‘That every resource of the association 
be utilized in supporting the association’s 
position and contention in these particular 
matters and in protecting the telephone in- 
dustry, and the public generally, from 
the intolerable conditions that are sure 
to result if any attempts to monopolize 
the telephone business of the country be 
successful.’ 

It appears to me the association can do 
no less than literally carry out the provi- 
sions of the resolution referred to.” 





Dakota Central to Erect New 


Exchange in Aberdeen. 

The stockholders of the Dakota Central 
Telephone Co., of Aberdeen, S. D., have 
authorized the erection of a new exchange 
building in Aberdeen, which together with 
new equipment which will be installed 
cost approximately $650,000. The new 
home of the company will be located at 
the corner of First street and Fourth ave- 
nue, southwest. It will be three stories 
in height, fireproof throughout, and of 
brick and concrete construction, with 
stone trimming. 

A storeroom, a rest room for the wire 
chief and linemen and commodious living 
quarters for the janitor will be located in 
the basement. The basement will be un- 
usually high, allowing of windows four 
feet above the ground level. 

The general business office, with public 
telephone booths, the accounting depart- 
ment and offices of the auditor, wil! be on 
the main floor. 

The second floor will contain the offices 
of the executive officers, the battery room 
and a large hall for the school of instruc- 
tion for operators. 

The operating room, the traffic and 
service departments and a rest room for 
the operators will be on the third floor. 
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Approximately $100,000 will be spent by 
the Dakota Central company in remodel- 
ing its exchanges and increasing its fa- 
cilities, outside of Aberdeen. This ex- 
tensive construction program for the com- 
ing year is made necessary by the growth 
of the company’s business and the de- 
mands of the public. 


Maryland Telephone Co. of Balti- 
more to Cease Giving Service. 
An organization of long life in the 

city of Baltimore, Md., and which few 
people were sure still existed, the Mary- 
land Telephone Co., is about to die. At 
the annual meeting of the company last 
month a resolution was passed by the 
board of directors looking to a discon- 
tinuance of telephonic service of the com- 
pany in the near future. 

The announcement was made that the 
company has from 30 to 35 subscribers, 
who still receive daily service, but that 
the service would be discontinued in a 
short time, as soon as the change can be 
made. 

The Maryland Telephone Co. was ab- 
sorbed by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., of Baltimore, some years 
ago, after a period of rivalry and com- 
petitive service. Soon after the absorp- 
tion, many subscribers of the Maryland 
service surrendered their contracts and 
took service on the regular lines of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac. There were a 
few veteran telephone users, however, 
who clung to the Maryland service and 
who refused to give up their contracts 
in the smaller company. 

Through these years, the number has 
dwindled annually until less than three 
dozen are still in existence; but this small 
number have been accorded a constant 
service and the organization of the Mary- 
land company has been thus kept alive. 


Strength of Independent Teleph- 
ony in State of Texas. 

Of the 312,000 telephones in Texas 
when the last federal census was made, 
in 1912, about 149,000 were operated by 
the Bell company and 163,000 by Inde- 
pendent companies. There are between 
1,000 and 1,100 strictly commercial In- 
dependent telephone companies in the 
state of Texas, not including the numer- 
ous mutual or co-operative rural lines. 





Southern States Convention at 
Louisville, Ky., in May. 

The Southern States Independent Tele- 
phone Association will hold its tenth an- 
nual convention in Louisville, Ky., on 
May 24. The convention will open its 
session on the 24th and probably con- 
tinue until Saturday night, the 26th. A 
special invitation is extended to all tele- 
phone men in the South to be present. 






















































“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in. All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


627. Why are the currents in the field 
and armature windings of series motors 
always in phase? 

628. Outline the theory of the operz- 
tion of one type of single-phase syn- 
chronous motor. 

629. What is meant by the term “split- 
phase motor”? 

630. How may a motor be coupled to 
a generator having a different noimal 
speed ? 


CHAPTER XXIV. Power Plant 
Prime Movers (Continued). 


631. The internal combustion motor.— 
While the electric motor, in its many 
forms, is by all means the most conve- 
nient and most easily operated form of 
prime mover for the telephone office 
power plant, economy often dictates the 
use of one form or another of the in- 
ternal combustion motor. Where the con- 
ditions are suitable, the necessary amount 
of electric energy may be produced by 
its use as prime mover at a compara- 
tively low cost. This is true even when 
proper allowance is made for the some- 
what greater cost involved for mainte- 
nance and supervision. 

The most conservative practice in such 
cases calls for the employment of some 
type of internal combustion motor as 
the principal source of power with a re- 
serve source, such as an electric motor 
or rectifier, in readiness for instant use 
in case of mechanical breakdown or fuel 
supply failure. Where the charging gen- 
erator is driven by a belt from the motor 
shaft, it is often possible to arrange the 
gas or oil engine so that by the substi- 
tution of one belt for another, the source 
of power will be changed without any 
change in the generator connections or 
in its position. 

In the internal combustion motor, the 
engine fuel, in the form of gas, gasoline, 
or oil, is burned inside the engine cylin- 
der and the heat energy in the fuel is 
converted, with the inevitable losses, di- 
rectly into mechanical energy by the pres- 
sure exerted against the cylinder walls 
and the engine piston as a result of its 
combustion. In the steam engine, on the 
other hand, the fuel must be burned in 
the furnace, its heat energy transmitted 


by means of steam to the engine cylinde1 
and there converted into mechanical en- 
ergy by pressure exerted against the 
walls of the engine cylinder and the sur- 
face of the piston. 

The producer gas power plant, similar 
in some ways to the steam plant, is not 
very suitable for use in telephone offices. 
This is because it is always possible to 
deliver the fuel for the operation of the 
internal combustion motor ready for use 
to the telephone office either in the form 
of gas from the public service, from a 
private gas well, or in the form of gaso- 
line or oil. In the case of power plants 
of larger capacity than the conditions in 
telephone plants call for, this is not al- 
ways true, but the telephone office does 
not require, comparatively speaking, large 
capacity power plants. 

632. Factors determining capacity of 
internal combustion motor.—Exactly like 
any other form of motor deriving its 
erergy from the local combustion of the 
fuel, the internal combustion motor will 
deliver power in proportion to the energy 
in heat units in the fuel. For any given 
steam power plant, the capacity of power 
cutput is determined by the value of the 
energy in heat units per pound in the 
fuel. When fuel having a high heat unit 
value is used in the furnace of the steam 
engine, a greater evaporation of water 
will result per pound of fuel than when 
an inferior fuel is used. Therefore the 
mechanical energy realized from the op- 
eration of the engine will be correspond- 
ingly higher than when inferior fuel is 
used. 

In exactly the same way the power 
realized from the operation of the inter- 
nal combustion engine is dependent, to 
the greatest possible extent, upon the 
heat energy value of the fuel employed. 
It is for this reason that a given gas en- 
gine is often found to give out more or 
less power than it previously did after a 
change in fuel. 

While the maximum efficiency of the 
internal combustion motor is always re- 
alized when it is being operated at or 
near its full load, it is the part of wis- 
dom to install such a motor with a lib- 
eral margin of safety in rating over and 
above the highest estimated requirements. 
Not only does this afford ample power 
when using the least satisfactory fuel 
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likely to be supplied, but it also assures 
long life owing to the absence of the 
heaviest mechanical strains in the work- 
ing parts of the motor when in opera- 
tion. 

The internal combustion motor does 
not have such a wide overload capacity 
as the steam engine, the induction motor 
operated from alternating current sup- 
ply, or the shunt motor operated from 
direct current supply. For this reason as 
well, it is wise to figure liberally the 
capacity to be installed in view of the re- 
quirements to be met. The margin be- 
tween the obvious requirements and the 
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Fig. 198. Divisions of the Otto Cycle. 
greater capacity advisable is the result 
of inferior or variable fuel, overloads, 
longer life, and so on. 

When conservatively rated as to ca- 
pacity and properly operated, the internal 
combustion motor is an extremely val- 
uable device for use as prime mover in 
the generation of the necessary electrical 
energy for the operation of the telephone 
exchange power plant. 

633. Theory of operation of internal 
combustion motor.—Practically speaking, 
all stationary internal combustion motors 
using gas or gasoline for fuel are oper- 
ated on the so-called Otto cycle which 
requires four complete strokes of the 
piston. The several divisions between 
operations in this cycle are shown in the 
diagrams in Fig. 198. The gas, gasoline 
or oil engines are never self-starting. 
For that reason the first portion of the 
working cycle is dependent upon the ro- 
tation of the engine shaft by some means 
other than the normal combustion of fuel 
in the cylinder. 

As the shaft is revolved, the piston in 
the engine cylinder travels forward, and 
fuel mixed with atmospheric air is drawn 
into the cylinder space behind the ad- 
vancing piston. In Fig. 198 it will at once 
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appear that the engine cyclinder is pro- 
yided with three valves, one for the ad- 
mission of air, one for gas, and one for 
the exhaust. 

During the intake or suction stroke, 
the air and fuel valves are open and the 
exhaust valve is closed. These valves 
are so adjusted as to insure that the mix- 
ture of air and fuel in the cylinder at 
the end of the suction stroke will be of 
proper proportions to ignite readily, burn 
as completely as possible, and thereby ex- 
ert the maximum pressure for the maxi- 
muin time on the piston. 

As the piston reaches the end of the 
suction stroke, the valves are operated by 
mechanical combinations of cams and 
springs so that when the return stroke 
begins all three are held closed. The 
mixture of fuel and air now contained 
in the cylinder space is compressed into 
the rapidly-reduced space between the 
moving piston and the cylinder walls. 

The compression of the mixture of air 
and fuel has the mechanical effect of 
completing the intimacy of the mixture. 
At the same time the temperature of the 
compressed contents of the cylinder is 
raised by the reduction in its volume 
through the action of the moving piston. 
Both the increased intimacy of the mix- 
ture and the higher temperature pro- 
duced, contribute to the facility with 
which the charge is fired and the com- 
bustion of the fuel is accomplished at 
the proper point in the cycle of operation. 

At the instant that the piston has ac- 
tually or approximately reached the end 
of its travel on the compression stroke, 
the charge, composed of compressed mix- 
ture of fuel and air, in the small clear- 
ance space at the end of the cylinder, is 
fired. 

In all modern gas and gasoline engines 
this is accomplished by the creation of 
an electric arc within the enclosed clear- 
ance space of the cylinder at the proper 
time. In older designs of engine, other 
means were employed and in many oil 
engines incandescent metal is used to fire 
the charge when the proper degree of 
compression has been reached. The re- 
sult—combustion of the fuel in the air 
with which it is mixed—is, however, al- 
ways the same. 

The temperature of the burning gases 
is suddenly raised with a corresponding 
increase in the pressure on the piston and 
cylinder walls. This increased pressure 
drives the piston forward in the power 
stroke. The expansion of the burning 
cases between the piston and the walls of 
the cylinder causes the pressure on the 
piston to be continued at diminishing 
value throughout the stroke. 

When the piston reaches the farthest 
limit of travel on this stroke, the exhaust 
valve is mechanically opened, the remain- 
ing pressure in the burned gases forces 
a part of them out against atmospheric 
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pressure and the returning piston re- 
moves the balance. This operation is 
known as the scavenging of the cylinder 
gases. During the exhaust stroke the air 
and fuel valves are held closed, a neces- 
sary condition for the complete expul- 
sion of the burned charge from the cylin- 
der. 

At the limit of piston travel in the ex- 
haust stroke, the exhaust valve is me- 
chanically closed, the air and fuel valves 
are mechanically opened or released, and 
the suction or intake stroke for the be- 
ginning of another cycle of operation is 
begun. 

A little consideration will show that 
only one power stroke is obtained for 
one cylinder for two complete revolu- 
tions vi the engine shaft or four strokes 
of the piston. 

Should it be necessary to apply the 
power to the shaft more nearly continu- 
ously, as is the case with automobile en- 
gines, the result is accomplished by the 
addition of other cylinders connected to 
the same shaft. When this is done the 
several sets of valves are timed so that 
the power strokes in the several cylinders 
do not occur at the same point in the 
revolution of the shaft. 

634. The two-cycle engine.—In the two- 
cycle internal combustion engine the same 
condition as just outlined must be pro- 
duced. The compression of the charge 
does not take place, however, in the en- 
gine cylinder itself. In the smaller two- 
cycle engines the charge is compressed in 
an enclosed crank case before the ad- 
vancing piston on its power stroke. It is 
then admitted at approximately the end 
of the power stroke, under pressure, to 
the cylinder. Being under pressure, it 
drives out the burned gases produced by 
the firing of the previous charge. 

In this way the intake or suction stroke 
and the exhaust stroke, illustrated in Fig. 
198, are carried out simultaneously with 
the power stroke and the compression 
stroke and a power stroke is obtained for 
each revolution of the engine crank. En- 
gines of this type are rather uncommon, 
however, for stationary purposes in the 
smaller capacities, as light weight per unit 
of power is not so essential in stationary 
service as it is in marine service, for in- 
stance. 

In the large two-cycle engines, the ex- 
plosive charges are compressed by an 
auxiliary pump and the engine cylinders 
themselves are often made double-acting. 
The double-acting cylinder with the two- 
cycle arrangement gives one power stroke 
for each half revolution of the engine 
shaft. 

635. Gasoline fuel—When the internal 
combustion engine is operated with gaso- 
line fuel, the explosive mixture is ob- 
tained by spraying the gasoline from a 
fine nozzle into an enclosed space from 
which it may pass, at the proper time, 
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to the cylinder. With proper adjust- 
ments, such a mechanical mixture of 
finely-divided gasoline and air possesses 
the same desirable properties as a similar 
mixture of gas and air. Engines are 
often installed so that they may be 
changed from one fuel to another while 
in operation without ‘stopping the engine 
or removing its load. 
(To be continued.) 


Utah Rural Telephone Systems 
Consolidated. 

The Uinta Telephone Co. has taken 
over the telephone properties of J. M. 
Millard, of Altonah, Utah. The Millard 
lines extend 126 miles, serving Roosevelt, 
Cedarview, Mountain Home, Altonah, 
Boneta, Talmage, Duchesne, Hanna and 
Kamas. The consideration for the trans- 
fer is said to have been $4,500. 

The Uinta Telephone Co. now controls 
250 miles of lines and is connected with 
Helper, Price and Kamas. 

The Vernal exchange has 300 tele- 
phones, Roosevelt, 65, and there is also 
an exchange at Altonah. In the spring 
it is planned to construct an exchange 
at Duchnesne extending to every settle- 
ment in the Uinta basin as far east as La- 
point. 


Earnings of Ohio State Telephone 


Co. for January. 

The Ohio State Telephone Co., of 
Columbus, Ohio, for January, 1917, re- 
ported gross earnings of $321,795, an in- 
crease of $34,815 over January, 1916. The 
net earnings were $129,234, a gain of 
$8,425, with a surplus of $78,906, an in- 
crease of $4,582. Preferred dividends for 
the month were $35,806 compared with 
$26,088 in January, 1916, leaving a balance 
available for depreciation and distribu- 
tion on the common stock of $45,100, a 
decrease of $5,136. 


Operators’ School to hte Held at 
Mishawaka, Ind., in April. 
An operators’ school will be held at 
Mishawaka, Ind., on April 11, under the 
auspices of the Northern Indiana Tele- 
phone Association. W. S. Vivian, of 
Chicago, secretary-treasurer of the 
United States Independent Telephone 

Association, will be in charge. 

Every telephone company in the north- 
ern part of the state is urged to be rep- 
resented by as many operators as can 
possibly be spared. 


Annual Meeting of Southern In- 
diana Independents. 

The Southern Indiana Independent 
Telephone Owners’ Association held its 
annual meeting on Tuesday of this week, 
March 13, at French Lick, Ind. A full 
report of the proceedings will be pub- 
lished in next week’s issue. 





Report of Petroleum Telephone Co. 


General Manager W. S. Paca of Petroleum Telephone Co., Oil City, Pa., Re- 
ports All Previous Records Broken in 1916—Financial Statement and Balance 
Sheet—Plans for New Exchange Building and New 


In his annual report to the stockhold- 
ers, General Manager W. S. Paca, of 
the Petroleum Telephone Co., of Oil 
City, Pa. states that in the year 1916 
all previous records were broken. The 
telephone business responded to the un- 
usual activity throughout the land, mak- 
ing the increase for the year in gross 
earnings and in the number of telephones 
operated, the largest in the history of 
the company. 

An increase of 747 telephones 
made, bringing an increase in gross earn- 
ings of $13,954. The total number of 
stations in operation at the close of the 
year were, therefore, 7,637, and the gross 
revenue for the year $148,082. The total 
expenses were $84,837, an increase of 
$10,159 over the preceding year. Deduct- 
ing the expenses left net earnings of 
$63,244, an increase of $3,795 over 1915. 

The ratio of expense to income for the 
year 1916 was 57.29 per cent., as com- 
pared with 55.68 per cent. This increase 
of 1.61 per cent. is explained by the great 
increase in the cost of materials and 
labor. 

In accordance with Mr. Paca’s recom- 
mendation made in his last report, a 
building site, located on Sycamore street, 
in Oil City, has been purchased and the 
contract let for the construction of a 
most complete, fireproof building for the 
exclusive use of the company, the con- 
tract calling for the completion of the 
building by August Ist. 

Bids have been received for furnishing 
the latest type switchboards and equip- 
ment, and it is expected that a contract 


was 


will soon be let for installation to be 
completed by the first of next Novem- 
ber. 

The size of the building and the ca- 
pacity of equipment have been greatly in- 
creased over that originally considered, 
but, due to the very rapid growth of the 














W. S. Paca. 


company’s business, it has been decided 
to plan the building and equipment large 
enough to take care of an increase of 
over 100 per cent. 

Mr. Paca expressed the confidence 
that the increases are entirely justified 
by the prospects for continued growth 
and a complete adoption of the service 


Equipment This Year 


of the Petroleum Telephone Co. in the 
territory covered by its system. 

The results obtained from operations 
during the year ended December 3], 
1916, follow: 

Gross EARNINGS. 
Telephone rental 
Toll earnings 
Messenger earnings .... 
Miscellaneous toll line 
revenue 
Conduit rental earnings. 


EXPENSES. 


3,934 $148,081 


Maintenance 

Operating wages ....... 
Other traffic expenses .. 
Collection expense 
Directory expense ...... 
Other commercial exp.. 
Salaries 

Insurance 

Other general expense... 
Taxes 

Interest 


Earnings from operation.......$ 63,244 
Fixed charges: 
Bond interest $ 11,739 
Dividend preferred stock 6,000 $ 17,739 
$45,505 


Earnings from other sources: 
Interest earnings 701 
Dividend Sugarcreek Tel- 
ephone Co. stock 16 $ 
$ 46,222 


Less sundry charges to profit and loss: 
Suspended rentals ...... $ 1,500 
Unpaid note 10 
Sundries 18 $ 1,528 
$ 44,694 
20,534 
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Available for dividends 
Dividends on common stock 


$ 24,160 


Transferred to surplus 





Operating, 

maintenance 

and general 
expense. 
$19,671.95 
28,448.12 
34,043.36 
42,358.72 
44,431.57 
53,952.30 
54,334.81 
57,084.98 
57,844.68 
62,588.44 
70,973.72 
74,678.18 
84,837.12 


Gross 

revenue. 

34,512.31 
46,700.82 
59,880.40 
70,312.67 
81,063.78 
89,613.73 
1910.... 94,688.13 
1911.... 99,507.16 
1912.... 106,791.39 
1913.... 116,180.46 
1914.... 124,544.01 
1915.... 134,127.27 
1916.... 148,081.60 


Year. 
1904... .$ 
1905.... 
1906.... 
3007 .:. 
1908. ... 
1909.... 


Interest on 


$ 8,937.50 


Dividend on Dividend on 
preferred common 
bonds. 


9,750.00 
9,750.00 
9,750.00 
9,972.50 
10,757.30 
9,288.00 
9,288.00 
8,110.00 
9,800.00 
12,000.00 
11,935.92 
11,739.06 


$ 136.67 
895.73 
2,667.50 
4,348.15 


15,711.32 
16,756.07 
22,994.06 
20,534.55 


Net 

surplus. 
$ 5,902.86 3.1 
8,366.03 
15,191.38 
15,536.45 
20,430.81 
16,934.48 
25,066.99 
27,134.13 
17,181.29 
17,553.35 
18,810.95 
17,306.87 
24,159.67 


Per cent. 
earned by Number 
common of tele- 
stock. phones. 
2,287 
2,690 
3,224 
3,726 
4,210 
4,484 
4,741 
4,988 
5,511 
6,217 
6,542 
6,890 
7,637 


Capitaliza- 
tion 
per 
telephone. 
$160.41 
148.43 
123.84 
111.29 
106.59 
101.70 
96.25 
91.47 
90.45 
84.68 
84.42 
84.83 
79.28 


— 
WHNXIndS 


(ele ee oe 
Pe pe HR SD re He C9 SO bet OO OO He 
Wor or w 


Ordo 





Total $1,206,003.73 


$685,237.95 





$131,078.28 


$94,317.20 


mad, 


*The average earnings on the common stock for the past 13 years has been over 11.19 per cent. 
seven years it has averaged 14.3 per cent. 


229,575.26 ” 


and for the past 








Comparative Statement of the Petroleum Telephone Co. for the Past 13 Years. 
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The balance sheet of the Petroleum 
Telephone Co., as of January 1, 1917, 
follows: 

RESOURCES. 
Property account to De- 
cember 31, 1912....... $492,245 


Construction since Jan- 
uary 1, 1913 135,622 $627,867 








Coach Q00OURE....0. .200 200. $ 4,784 
Sugarcreek Tele- 

phone Co. stock....... 100 
Outstanding rental....... 15,873 
Outstanding toll......... 2,570 
Conduit rental outstand- 

eer eee 201 
Material and supplies.... 5,259 
Emergency fund—cash 

and bONGS.......<c¢00. 10,523 
Preferred stock in treas- 

WF vvcehdwkhddenk sees 600 
oe ere 1,180 
Employes stock unpaid. . 173 
Miscellaneous accounts 

ee ee 56 

Total available...... $ 41,319 

Suspended rentals and 

errs oll 
City of Franklin (in 

Ce ) eee 400 1,711 
Common stock unissued. 88,550 

Wi Se cteeesewe eee e ee $759,447 
LIABILITIES. 

Bonds—First mortgage 6 

a eee $194,000 
Capital stock: 

s.r $100,000 

CONE oo sc excconnes 400,000 500,000 
Audited vouchers........$ 8,571 
Dividend preferred stock 

MOOR» % 6s poeta sn6e 500 
Bond interest accrued... 970 10,041 


Surplus January 1, 1916. .$ 31,247 


Net surplus for 1916.... 24,159 


Total surplus Jan- 
wary 1, 1997 ....... 2+: 


SE 22 Sacco eacseoes $759,447 


$ 55,406 


On August 7, 1916, a Pennsylvania 
charter was issued to the company, and 
the West Virginia charter under which 
the company had formerly operated has 
been relinquished. 

Since the granting of the Pennsylvania 
charter, the company has taken title to 
the building and property. occupied by it 
in the city of Titusville, which it could 
not do legally under the old West Vir- 
ginia charter. 

Beginning last June the work of mak- 
ing a thorough and complete inventory 
of all the physical property of the com- 
pany was started, and has been con- 
tinued constantly since that time. Work 
has now been started on the tabulation 
of the data that has been gathered, and 
valuation of the various items that go 
to make up the complete system, using 
unit prices that have been adopted by a 
number of other companies. 

The company is known as one of the 
up-to-the-minute Pennsylvania Indepen- 
dent organizations. 
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Annual Report of the Fulda Tele- 
phone Co., Fulda, Minn. 


The report of Secretary F. D. Lind- 
quist, of the Fulda, (Minn.) Telephone 
Co. for the year ended December 31, 1916, 
shows gross operating revenues of $59,- 
616. The operating expenses were 20 per 
cent. of the operating revenues, or $20,- 
708, leave net operating revenues of $20,- 
271. The earnings were disposed of as 
follows: Allowance for depreciation, $5,- 
271, (5 per cent.) ; transferred to undi- 
vided profits, $5,000; reserved for 1917 
dividends, $10,000. 

The statement of earnings and ex- 
penses is as follows: 


REVENUES. 


Sundry Receipts: 
Come ot SOME os sieee: $12,086 


Bills receivable paid..... 4,500 
Supplies and automobiles 
“BP te re ae 1,135 
Sundry receipts......... 916 
Total miscellaneous 
MOONE. a csces o> oe $18,637 


Operating Revenues: 
Telephone rent collected $36,026 





TE he kaon ots s eee 1,511 
Commissions and _ ter- 
WIR isan ss aso 2,609 
Switching and connect- 
a ee Tok an 800 
Interest received........ 32 
Total earnings ...... $40,979 
Total revenues....... $59,616 
EXPENDITURES. 
Operating Expenses: 
Salaries . ORIG... .0. 06000 $13,193 
re 1,413 
Road expense for line- 
WO. ME ceescbieciens 1,860 
Fuel and office expense. 581 
Stationery and printing. 122 
Freight, dray and ex- 
Se eer 91 
MI gs xicns cA nor Caw s 1,351 
IN hn ce actors 175 
Supplies used, net...... 1,460 
Pole rent and _ connec- 
SD “ns cnn gu hema 38 
Refund rent overpaid... 83 
Hotel and __ entertain- 
WN hdc Neasws comecies 7 
Expense of _ secretary 
and manager ......~. 55 
ee errr re 3 
Notes and accounts 
charged off .......... 86 
Association dues........ 31 
Litigation, net.......... 75 
Sundry expense items... 84 
Total operating ex- 
SUE vcuiscwsce swe $20,708 
Sundry Disbursements : 
Money loaned ......... 4,500 
Automobile bought..... 546 
Paid for supplies sold.. 290 
1916 dividends paid..... 10,000 
Transferred to construc- 
tom daecommt ......... 7,500 
Sendry tems .........- 916 
Cash on hand at close 
ES cc sowie na 15,156 
——— $38,908 
Total expenses ...... $59,616 
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The company’s balance sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1916, follows: 
RESOURCES. 
3,014 telephones at $33.76.$101,778 
136 miles iron toll line, 


Ce re 6,800 
84 miles iron toll line, 
GTOMNESE .nn bcc cases 840 
22 miles copper toll line, 
WOOURTNE knees Kove ven 1,500 
Automobiles, horses, wag- 
ons, tools, efc......... 2,956 
Book accounts ......... 1,000 
ee ee 15,156 
ci ere irene Nene $130,000 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock .......... $100,000 
Undivided profits ...... 20,000 
Reserved for 1917 divi- 
WEE “sh ecawentudcon 10,000 
$130,000 


The company had in service at the 
close of 1916 a total of 3,014 telephones. 
The average monthly rate per telephone 
is $1.05. 

The officers and directors are as fol- 
lows: president, C. H. Helweg; vice-pres- 
ident, M. J. Dickson; treasurer, J. J. 
Schueller; secretary, F. D. Lindquist; 
directors, J. F. Liepold, C. W. Becker, J. 
N. Ludlow, F. R. Geyerman and A, F. 
Diehn. 





Copper Wire Thieves Caught at 
Dallas, Texas. 


Two negroes of Dallas, Texas, who 
have been reaping a rich harvest from the 
sale of copper wire cut from telephone 
toll lines, have been convicted on several 
counts in justice courts in Dallas, and 


given sentences aggregating 12 years 
each. 

The men were caught a few weeks 
ago by Chief Deputy Sheriff J. 


E. Jameson, of Dallas county, assisted 
by several of his men, while in the act 
of taking about 125 Ibs. of copper wire 
from the toll line of the Texas long dis- 
tance Telephone Co., a few miles south 
of the city of Dallas; this being the 
eighth cutting of that company’s lines in 
that vicinity during the previous 30 days. 
In all, about 900 Ibs. of copper wire was 
taken by thieves from this one line. 

Determined to catch the thieves, the 
telephone company arranged with the 
authorities of Dallas county to keep 
close watch of the lines, and notify the 
sheriff’s office, on another circuit, im- 
mediately upon the cutting of a wire. By 
this method the negroes were caught in 
the act of loading the wire into a wagon, 
after cutting it, and were taken into cus- 
tody. They were tried on _ separate 
charges in two justice courts, on the 
separate charges of taking copper wire, 
and cutting telephone lines, with the re- 
sult stated. 

The result has put a damper on the 
pastime of stealing telephone wire in the 
vicinity of Dallas. 
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No exchange is too large fo 





Your exchange can fum 
better service and earn grea 
profits by using the Automat 
Telephone, regardless , 
whether the exchange is sey 
ing a large city like | 
Angeles, St. Paul, Minne 
polis, or Havana, Cuba, o 
rural community such as Pa 


Falls, Glidden, Butternut, ay 
Fifield, Wis. 


Automatic T elephoneservig 
is so much superior that it in 


























This picture shows interior view of 
large Automatic exchange 


Automatic Telephone means bigge 
profits for you 


It is not your subscribers alone who will appreciate anf 
favor the Automatic Telephone, for your exchange will gai 
just as much benefit by installing the Automatic. 


First, there is the big SAVING IN OPER 
TORS’ SALARIES. 

Second, MORE BUSINESS can be hand 
WITHOUT INCREASING PAYRO, 

Third, REPAIRS ani MAINTENANCE Afi 
ALMOST UNBELIEVABLY LOW 


Automatic exchanges. 


Fourth, 24-HOUR SERVICE AND Thi 
GENERAL SUPERIORITY OF SERV: 
ICE ENABLE YOUR EXCHANG 
TO CHARGE BETTER RATES, « 
these advantages make your patrons willing 
pay the increase. 

Just as the Automatic Telephone gives vast 
better service on either small or large exchanges,# 
too, it is the most economical, efficient and prolt 
able to the owners of either large or small exchangs 




















You save hiring extras 


Managers of manually operated exchanges # 
forced to keep extra operators in training and 
the payroll the year around, in order to fill up ™ 
ranks of girls who marry, and to maintain & 
This pretty bungalow houses an A uto- service in the vacation season, in times of emergency, or during an epidemic of illns 
The Automatic exchange saves all this additional expense. 


Automatic | 








matic exchange in the Hawaiian islands 
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nutomatic—few are too small 
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Mbrings in more patrons, whether used in 
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ely wins the approval of subscribers 


maior small units. 


$ lm. central office equipment — which 


Ser 


neg 


or 


Pat 


es you of the burden of finding, employ- 
raining and continually replacing opera- 
is built in units, each of which is complete in 
and endowed with all the Automatic quali- 
Moreover, units can be added to an installation 
ily and as economically as sections to a sectional 
we. This fact makes expansion of an Auto- 
exchange comparatively inexpensive. 


tno matter how rapidly the business 
it is never necessary to hire more 


ndle more lines without 
easing payroll. 


Automatic team—the dial and switchboard—do the work of the 
The dial is on the base of each telephone instrument, and con- 
disc with ten finger holes, numbered from | to 0. When subscriber 
call a number, say 1975. he takes off the receiver, places his finger 
ole over 1, and pulls the disc down tocenter. Released, it goes back 
instantly, and is ready for him to dial the 9, the 7, and the 5. 
ole number can be dialled in two or three seconds, and the bell of 
ed phone set to ringing. Each turn of the dial sends an impulse 
line to the switchboard, which makes the connection and gives 
mautomatically. There is no need of an operator, indeed no 
nity to use one on an Automatic switchboard, and this is true 
ss of how many lines are added. Each unit of the switchboard 
ndle all the calls on the maximum number of lines without human 
we. There is no more need for local operators in the Minneapolis 
. for instance, with its thousands on thousands of lines, than 
in the 100-line exchange at Mascot, Tenn. 


u save on up-keep 


Dne special instance will illustrate how much your exchange will 
hrepairs and maintenance with Automatic equipment. 

et operating central office apparatus for ten and one half years, 
mpany made the following statement:— , 
‘We can see no perceptible wear on any.of the equipment and s-e 
yon why it will not last indefinitely. ’’ 

ere is no danger of the Automatic equipment having to be 
ped’ some day owing to its being obsolete. The Automatic is the 
me of the future, as well as of the present. Furthermore, every 

and improvement in the Automatic equipment and apparatus has 
andardized so that the earliest Automatic exchanges have been able 


pemmncloes with the newest improvements as fast as they have been 


operators, for the Automatic dial and switch- 
board are made—not paid—expressly to make 
connections instantly, perfectly, and in secrecy— 
and in unlimited number. The Automatic Telephone 
has been used successfully for over a quarter of a 
century. It has gone quietly about its business, 
with the constant aim of giving perfect telephone 
service without the aid of human hands and heads. 
That Automatic service is well nigh perfect is 
cordially attested to by the millions of satisfied 
users in the two Americas, Australia, England, 
continental Europe, and Africa. 


By adopting the Automatic now you can cash 
in on the big national publicity campaign of the 
Automatic Telephone, which is educating the public 
to the advantages of Automatic service. 


You save on salaries 


Each year adds to the difficulties of finding and training operators 
for switchboard service. New laws that raise the wages of women work- 
ers and shorten the hours in which they may be employed, are driving 
many managers into a condition of constant worry. Shorter hours mean 
that more shifts must be engaged, and more shifts mean more operators to 
be paid for the same service. But the laws do not recognize the necessity 
of the companies’ charging more for the service which costs more to furnish, 
and the exchanges are !eft to work out their own salvation. In this 
emergency the Automatic is being ordered in rapidly increasing propor- 


tion, for the girl-less ’phone not only does away with the expense and 
worry of the operator problem, but, at the same time, it supplies a serv- 
ice so superior that railroad commissions do not hesitate to authorize an 
increase in rates. 


You spare yourself worry 


Automatic managers save themselves all the worry which goes with the 
hiring and maintenance of a staff of trained operators. 

They are not afraid of storms, for they know that no matter what 
the weather may be, they will not be forced to employ taxicabs—and 
endless strategy—in getting their operators to the exchange—as manual 
managers frequently must do. The dial and switchboard are always 
on duty. 

Automatic exchanges are never made defendants in law suits brought 
by angry subscribers trying to recover damages for fire losses sustained 
when their watchmen tried to arouse the night operator in order to give 
the alarm, but failed, until too late to save the building from the flames. 

Automatic managers never worry about the quality, the satisfaction 
of the service their exchanges give. For, instead of receiving complaints, 
managers receive praises for Automatic service. 


Whether your exchange is large or small, let us tell you how others 
in similar circumstances have profited by adopting the Automatic 





ectric Co. 


Chicago 
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Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties, ”’ 





Written by Chas. W. McKay 
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Installment. 
95. 


Quiz Questions on the Preceding 


Enumerate the sources of insurance 
expense ordinarily encountered during the 


98. Discuss the illustration of the meth- 
od of computing liability insurance given 
in Table III. Upon what other basis is 
liability insurance sometimes estimated? 












CHAPTER V. Collateral Construc- 
tion Costs (Continued). 
101. Computation of Interest During 
Construction.—The proper length of time 









































Plant put in Plant put in Plant put in Plant put in Plant put in 
Plant put service during service during service during service during service during 
in service fourth year. fifth year. sixth year. seventh year. eighth year. 
at end of First Second First Second First Second First Second First Second 
Classification. third year. half. half. half. half. half. half. half. half. half. half. Totals 
ee Prey $ 398,024 $ 21,150 6,1 ) guniaa “eaten Dugas “geewa- -anede ceca . eeRde $ 434,273 
ns ic as cesecueeeese 102,81 40,094 54,272 Chita Cece. dues ioekee “eg@eet -naced “Wenn 236,645 
Central office equipment................... 853,705 159,785 138, © ccs cdc ae) Rhee bedee mbes. Bowed 1,263,366 
REEVE ST, Ee ea pe 271,875 94,275 84,250 72,2 awn ames -locscciar, | Dokwtia”o *asueee” | dees 2,850 
ME GED acedéssedovescoceencseoosecesea 258,495 66,780 66,780 71,06 I eee ae | ee mola! Uso 540,235 
i eee eee 3,292 22,553 22,552 22,553 ERR Se ge? ee ge mg ee ee ee 153,939 
es re chb eas enen essed cees 17,593 17,594 17,593 17,594 17,593 $15, = $13, = $11,260 $8,444 $5,279 $2,713 145,221 
Ee nas ake nen maeedmaenades i, 1,0 1, 1,079 810 80S 540 540 270 126 8,493 
eee ete eh ee knhecen kad 1eneee 871,978 162,504 100,478 acc cea “egkds - esac execs “sermiee waka 1,189,564 
Underground cable, main.........-...ee00- 483,791 142,077 141,487 141,109 i Benes SO ptsee sated —eewe’ . eabae | mamek 98 ,432 
Underground cable, subsidiary............. 78,001 27,100 27,100 i oe uae kw S. wdaioir- “acadnars 176,351 
ic nchndhoaee- 060 dees + sbeber ees 14,894 7,447 7,447 2,979 MY “sche once” ghia “auace- aveaw “ saleer 4,74 
PY CE cpcavcctececaeececeeoseesee S5ah6ee 665Rbne “54084  <aoeen Re a oe ey 441 
ep art  Kieakttdésacndexeweed 86,111 71,760 64,584 57,408 50,232 43,056 35,880 28,704 21,528 14,352 8,075 481,690 
i, i i tKckereevebetersisesee onerous 128,295 42,765 nn: cite “Seies selon saben  <aeke - kucee 213,826 
Booths SE Ce ccgbectseoeeeese manana 2,998 1,000 DC ME, Suvek, ise xteme i Warens. gpeee® (ames 4,995 
FOE OE EF Ee 31,000 0,500 9,500 8,000 SEE -cacue | “Soke wesw Geass “ssane ~ Geeee 65,650 
Furniture and fixtures, shop and _ store 
EE pa eben carbone habeaeeaneeeh 41,743 3,750 3,250 2,806 58,082 
i ccc keectecerekisece  C00eeee Beane Aeeeee seosce 145,225 
SE Ct, MEE cccccccccexeccesonee! O848008 C000000 644480 6 Sarowe 48,2 
Warehouse and purchasing expense........ 80,472 13,412 13,412 13,412 134,120 
Tools and tool expense during construction. . 84,000 18, 10,800 6,000 120,058 
Incidentals, omissions and contingencies... . ,000 36, 24,000 12,000 243,497 
Engineering and general supervision........ 351,826 49,235 38,494 28,304 485,300 
Taxes during construction...............+- 65,787 5,821 4,782 4,171 84,470 
Insurance during construction.............. 5, 22: 15,476 12,345 9,495 101,013 
General and legal expemse................. 111,720 18,770 18,770 18,770 186,800 
—_ without interest during construc- 
aheveeeGhAeeenee bras enecrevenes $4,491,689 $1,136,455 $911,727 $710,550 $666,215 ..... tae pace cuaee atau -+.-- $8,128,580 
mance ‘euien Sn 66% 0 ckeceseeees 342,223 33,009 28,679 24,254 > ar a a * eaieeien 9 celine 451,114 
Totals, plant put in service........... $4,833,912 gus 169,464 $940,406 $734,804 $689,164 $59,700 - 413 $40,504 $30,512 $19,901 $10,914 $8, - oe 
rey ee re ty SO I Is 0a nin icc had eee c5a0-cbke ose csecscicd diab bee sence sb essenensauusooees ese sleGos 
PAGE er OE eed CASRN ES SERA DRO CCERE 0.nbG WHOS dal ou kb AAGRO0 AOA TAES Ob oe KM AMON WENEER ARRESTS Oe 84445545 00OR EOD Oe EERE TERRE Ra 








construction of a telephone plant. How 
should insurance be estimated? 

96. What is the first step in determin- 
ing a fair insurance rate for appraisal 
purposes? How is the ratio of the in- 
sured value to book value applied? 

97. Upon what is liability insurance in 
actual construction work based? What 
are the steps involved in computing the 
cost of liability insurance during construc- 


Table V. The Schedule of Plant Put in Service Is Used in Computation of Interest During Construction. 





99. What is the general opinion of 
courts and commissions relative to inter- 
est on the capital used in constructing a 
public utility while the capital is lying 
idle ? 

100. what the 
amount allowable for interest during con- 
struction depend? What point relative 
to rate of interest should be borne clearly 


Upon factors does 





during which interest may be considered 
as a charge against the capital account 
should be readily determinable from the 
assumed schedule of progress of construc- 
tion. Interest should be computed on the 
total of the direct construction cost plus 
those elements of collateral construction 
cost which we have already considered, 
i. e., general and legal expense, engineer- 
ing and general supervision, taxes and in- 














tion ? in mind? Illustrate. surance. 
Interest 
Total Plant Plant Total Construction at Total 
investment Investment put in put in Plant in plant in in process 6 per cent. interest 
in plant at added service at service service at service at at compounded to end 
Period. beginning during beginning during at end beginning beginning semi- of 
First year: of period. period. of period. period. of period. of period. of period. annually. period. 
Ere rr re 7 mee nee Dia.  sadhiess  —-oestese § o60050eG- “Se@ctbaca  ainnbewice 1,804 1,804 
ET oc ccuce th hascwe weadens $ 120,241 a. " Sastenes  ~“adedens > ) Reubawek  “ sotmewn. $ 120,241 13,846 15,650 
Second year: 
Pn skpntvericevdeevecetens 799,210 ES ~ “duegieee Wie! 8S pale eS 8 ee. 799,210 35,478 51,128 
te ¢ccnvansaebenwecwel 1,534,670 De. O:¢encsenn ‘bededeeo- “kenebneh® eatinatede 1,534,670 62,632 113,760 
Third year: 
fo =r errrrcrer re 2,538,532 es ‘cee » Wetwtices “tpuguesae «| Sis ais 2,538,532 96,478 210,238 
SE TE pacscatoaveveunenees 3,665,792 PG =< sewhedaae W begeeee, © Ckmneeehe.- vhibitaaas 3,665,792 131,985 342,223 
Fourth year: 
io ecernwedanae teen eek 4,712,761 1,073,994 $4,491,689 $131,293 $4,622,982 $4,491,689 221,072 33,009 375,232 
PE WEE c:kcccacacacebesteese 5,786,755 844,264 1,005,162 43,765 5,671,909 5,628,144 158,611 28,679 403,911 
Fifth year 
3 a eee . 6,631,019 626,815 867,962 21,882 6,561,753 6,539,871 91,148 24,254 428,165 
BeceeG BAM wcccccccccsscoscsses 7,257,834 658,802 688,668 21,881 7,272,302 7,250,421 7,413 22,949 451,114 
TORRE TRRNTTES GUTTA GOON ooo. os ccccticcscccccrccarerccaserse coves cievessceesccdpecebededbeceseccecessesecdcececteccecceden $451,114 
Table Vi. Illustration of the Calculation of Interest During Construction. 
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First year. Second year. Third year. Fourth year. Fifth year. Sixth year. Seventh year. Eighth year. 
First Second First Second First Second First Second First Second First Second First Second First Second 
Classification. half. half. half. half. half. half. half. half. half. half. half. half. half. half. half. half. Totals. 
RR SEE $398,024 $ 27,250 $ 8999 ....... : PO a er a Seeeeee cee ice NGGeuaR REE RR ER: GOREROS (pee kah  ObESEL Shbeuie . ueeales $ 434,273 
Re NT I ges ana'.ck ain ss e408 ove. Wwaoada 16,073 30,835 43,138 44,531 46,532 88,370 ee ee rer CRASARD CONOR 0 GREENS” Beetek “Sheeae eekwee. neaes 236,645 
EE CUNO GUUNENNUNC idissscvesctenteteasas s4ee03  axeRUNS 174,322 284,569 340,514 160,824 190,108 124,080 $ GE,G12 8 G. TOD ncn ncc  ceccne cevces seccee cooses sooner 1,263,366 
i EO ee bas atisteka are en eT it: -skeeee 18,125 36,250 54,375 72,500 90,625 94,275 84,250 72,250 PD: spss.) -KGSeee. come (Bathe b ReeNeR. Aabaies 582,850 
ME MR 0 6 4 dis cows ds Gecens eT ee OGese) beeen: | Wades 58,155 66,780 66,780 66,780 66,780 66,780 71,090 WE Gores °desden -sabteb: Abbnae-\ deeaee” Aenae 540,235 
USS uoa kick ss Kase Rane VECEN SO ASSES ~ —b CLUS! aoa rs 18,187 22,553 22,552 22,553 22,552 22,553 0 a ee ee ee ae ee 153,939 
EG Aisa a Caakank bees sieNGEA OSeee. “Seawcdut Reeabee. <comnecs. ‘eebiees ‘ 17,593 17,594 17,593 17,594 17,593 $15,835 $13,723 $11,260 $ 8,444 $5,279 $ 2,713 145,221 
Block wire ...... TT ae een Ward: Cees eRe ‘ “theees ‘Speak (sehwem. Saeeeee. <eumee ‘ 1,350 1,079 1,080 1,079 810 809 810 540 540 270 126 8,493 
on, Ee “FEAL USER EEE ETO CATE eS eee 84,331 208,381 208,381 208,381 162,504 162,504 100,478 27,302 re a cere ae ey cy ee ee Co cocses «© 
rH MR caer cat ecseetioeksets eeccns ° Senke® 66,900 134,650 138,377 143,864 142,077 141,487 141,109 We: Séescam Sebese Aesach Seenex - Xeawee Gasaes 989,432 
Underground cable, subsidiary.......... piRGhee renee ad eek 10,686 20,100 20,100 27,115 27,100 27,100 27,100 DE F5a0cs- sehS ee REO bees 6 GEekE se  Geeces 176,351 
eer Tere eee errerr ere: SLDPAVIRSRSC CSS -2ESONe sateae S6d05dS Sadeaase “soeeenas 14,894 7,447 7,447 2,979 Re. 656350 _S05GDS. | WEESR -ASARES ‘Gatuue?” ¥peaes 34,748 
i  CLeCee Meh as ack eRe EEN EON GHRS, TAO” | -b0abden “Sethees <HheauReR “SaGbEoee Stmeeaa, “SWERERE Seaeees canoe . eee ee ce ee ee ee eS Ce ey ee 441 
Substations ......... init. eareees SEDCVERD ON ENS) NEESER  RRERCE ORONS Owe  Seadeene pasaebad 86,111 71,760 64,584 57,408 50,232 43,056 35,880 28,704 21,528 14,352 8,075 481,690 
Ube estes eh CLES iCAKiS, 404086. abeace esaseee. _ Agveakaa  deeeeace  -cteadeics 128,295 42,765 21,383 | Peery merry my Te er erry Seseee o606es 213,826 
ee eer eee eee eee GAGS eGR ERUG” Naeee? «'SEKEEES (ASASEEE ~ Seeeewen «© CRNGwhee: | setaeens 2,998 1,000 499 Me  séeate Feesae o OeRCRe. “exceed Aeeeee “suaatu 4,995 
IP 9.04-0400 45-450 c4 55.4640 0546 sRCO0CSe EEKEES 3,000 4,000 6,000 8,000 10,000 10,500 9,500 8,000 |. Sree ee ee ee ee a ee 5,650 
Furniture and fixtures, shop and store equipment 13,100 3: 2, 2, 17,750 4,893 3,750 3,250 2,806 ME Sivsee > otetes  ExOOEO ce babe. Suseee” —Sieses 58,082 
MII 665. 04.0 06.6 84 Ka'ohoes onees e 48 eRS . a s0006ek  seedeene. s¢00808 . weeieees —~sabeaeas heeeae. abeens . Dn eects - Beane. -pebseen: Seewhad “Suskewe- —amames 145,225 
ee ee cc ceceb eas Skah ESK Ce GASES? SEGUAS SENAUEE “OC5NGSES:  toaceEOe- AGRAGEOE. 40 s00RRRER “Reaehee bee . SE kideee- shi eda.) daxkel AIS Aeebar Saauees 48,296 
Warehouse and purchasing expense............ 13,412 13,412 13,412 13,412 13,412 13,412 13,412 13,412 13,412 we, Catheha | Ceeaae oheeOR  osesae. Seanee . X00e82 134,120 
ee I GUNS GOB sic cisccccsesvecsesses 1,200 6,000 10,800 18,000 24,000 24,000 18,000 10,800 6,000 BE: (SRS E dT AERATED, HEERS, (“VERSE ORR a> “ewes 120,058 
TmciGemtals, Obl. ccccccccccees POSS EREVECRiKOe SDeOES 12,000 24,000 36,000 48,000 48,000 36,000 24,000 12,000 WU vétGsom \Rikida <“petase Gravis Wanwen - Weber's 243,497 
Engineering and general superintendence...... 74,096 100,358 33,345 45,730 51,245 47,052 49,235 38,494 28,304 MEE 4sacka> <seeusa Rachael “adeeee) Saxena 440K 485,300 
Taxes during construction.............eeeeeees 527 3,912 7,539 12,514 18,088 23,207 5,821 4,782 4,171 Wr 8eksed Feauee. “Geeaew Seckea Seaban) . Geecas 84,470 
Insurance during construction............-+.+- 36 2,964 8,815 12,257 14,257 16,891 15,476 12,345 9,495 ee | eeSGe Reed caeea® bae005 -ORESER Ganett 101,013 
General and legal............. Stivers eeerdsas 17,870 18,770 18,770 18,770 18,770 18,770 18,770 18,770 18,770 MENUE. S85GNe- WRSARE Shade. Sveaee smehcer Steeed 186,800 
Totals for calculating interest during con- 
struction ....... COCCCVE CECE CeCOSE Staves $120,241 $678,969 $735,460 $1,003,882 $1,127,260 $1,046,969 $1,073,994 $844,264 $626,815 $658,802  ...... ccc cce cece eee ee ee)  ceeeee) eeeues $8,128,580 
Interest during construction..............ee00 1,804 13,846 35,478 32,632 96,478 131,985 33,009 28,679 24,254 WE, -6eRkRS esRGE  MEaRie . caesee 3 eeeeen. eres 451,114 
Construction in process at end of development 
POTION ccc ccc rcccccccvecdccvcccceecsocenveces So0ese Gennes Seeeees  Se0ees : Coececes secscese Ceeoeeee Soeeees sesees  Seeie -20Te: eRe. RRR, .dwheee aden 12,781 12,781 
Pee Tae Pere Tee eT ETE CEO Cee ETS $122,045 $692,815 $770,988 $1,066,494 $1,223,788 $1,178,954 $1,107,003 $872,943 $651,069 $681,751 $59,700 $50,413 $40,504 $30,512 $19,901 $23,695 $8,592,475 




















Table IV. 





The Construction Schedule Which Is Used In the Determination of Interest During Construction. 
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inspection, it is a comparatively simple 
matter to determine the reproduction cost 
of plant in process of construction at the 
appraisal date. 

104. Reproduction Cost of Construc- 
tion in Progress.—This reproduction cost 
may be ascertained either by determining 
the cost of plant in process of construc- 
tion as it will be when completed and 
subsequently reducing this cost to corre- 
spond to the status of the work at the 
appraisal date, or by estimating in detail 
the exact expenditures actually made to 
date. In either case the result should be 
the same. 

Where a large amount of plant is under 
construction at the appraisal date, it may 
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be well to use both methods in determin- 
ing the proper allowance for construc- 
tion in progress. 

It occasionally happens that the time at 
which the reproduction cost of the prop- 
erty is sought, antedates the inventory 
date by several years. In a case of this 
kind, construction in progress must, of 
course, be determined entirely by the 
historical method—by reviewing plant 
and accounting records and ascertaining 
as accurately as possible what work was 
under way at the time of appraisal and 
the exact status of the various estimates 
and work orders as of the appraisal date. 

Under certain conditions it may be de- 
sirable to gauge the cost of construction 
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in progress by the portion of the totaj 
cost that has been actually added to the 
company’s capital account as of the ap. 
praisal date. As an illustration, plant 
which will eventually cost $100,000 may be 
in process of construction and the actual 
cash expenditure at the date of appraisaj 
may amount to only $50,000. 

The prevalent mode of recording com- 
pleted work may cause considerable de- 
lay in transferring costs to the capital 
account, so that only $10,000 may have 
found its way into the books at the ap- 
praisal date. In this case, $10,000 would 
represent the appraised cost of construc- 
tion in progress. 


(To be continued.) 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City 


Telephone Bills Before Nebraska 
Legislature Being Thinned Out. 


Present indications are that none of 
the drastic telephone rate bills intro- 
duced in the Nebraska Legislature will 
become laws. The only telephone bill 
that stands a chance is the Dau bill in 
the house, which increases commissions 
on toll messages from 10 per cent. to 15 
per cent. and from 15 to 20 per cent. 
This is all that is left of an air-line toll 
rate bill. In the senate, the air-line toll 
and commission bill is on general file 
along with one that permits cities of the 
second class to regulate rates. Neither 
is expected to get far. 

During the past week the mortality 
among these bills has been considerable. 
The house committee on corporations, 
holding that the best method by which 
to regulate rates and service is through 
a railway commission, adequately fi- 
nanced so that all proper investigations 
may be made rather through the legis- 
lature, killed nine telephone bills. 

These included the house companion 
bill to Lieutenant-Governor Howard's 
maximum toll rate bill; two other toll 
rate reduction bills, one permitting all 
municipalities in the state to vote as to 
whether they desired competing plants; 
one permitting the city of Omaha to fix 
telephone rentals; one prescribing maxi- 
mum rentals for exchange stations; and 
one requiring physical connections be- 
tween dual exchanges in a town on the 
payment of tolls fixed by the state rail- 
way commission. The maximum rental 
bill fixed $3.50 for business telephones 
and $1.25 for one party and $1 for two- 
party residence telephones in all parts 
of the state. 


Three bills favorably looked upon by 


Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


telephone companies that were slaugh- 
tered, provided for the issuance by the 
state railway commission of a certificate 
of necessity before a competing line 
could be built in a municipality. One of 
these was drawn by Railway Commis- 
sioners Hall and Wilson with the Wis- 
consin and New York laws as models. 
A bill that fixes eight hours’ work a 
day for all employes, including telephone 
companies, and time and a half for over- 
time, was favorably reported in the house. 
The session will last another month, 
with sifting committees in charge of the 
calendars during the last three weeks. 


Nebraska Senate and Charges of 
Influencing Legislation. 


The Nebraska State Senate has or- 
dered an investigation of charges made 
on the floor of that body by Senator Wil- 
son, of Dodge county, that the telephone 
companies were seeking to throttle legis- 
lation by offering free toll service to 
members of the legislature. Lieutenant- 
Governor Howard, whose 35-cent maxi+ 
mum toll bill was recently slaughtered 
in the senate, picked Senators Wilson, 
Chappell and Adams, two of whom have 
drastic telephone bills on the general file, 
as inquisitors. 

The Wilson resolution read in part: 
“Whereas, at this time the large com- 
mercial telephone interests of the state 
are endeavoring to throttle all remedial 
legislation offered in the interest of the 
people, which affects telephone operation 
and particularly in reference to maxi- 
mum rates for long distance service; and 
whereas, well defined public rumor and 
circumstances apparent to any well-in- 
formed observer, indicate that the great 
commercial telephone interests. are using 


the methods of the transportation com- 
panies of 10 and 20 years ago to influ- 
ence the action of the legislature in these 
measures affecting long distance: rates, 
to wit: The offering of free service in 
influential quarters. .. .” 

The senate ordered the committee to 
investigate whether any free service was 
given any state officer, state appointee or 
employe or any member of the legisla- 
ture. It was given special authority to 
subpoena witnesses, to administer oaths, 
to send for persons and papers, compel 
attendance and production of records and 
to punish for contempt all refusals of 
its orders. 

The only long distance lines out of 
Lincoln are those of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and President 
Frank H. Woods immediately issued a 
strenuous denial that his company had 
given any free service and offered to at 
ence produce the records of all calls. 
Senator Wilson intimated, on the. floor 
of the senate, that the Lincoln company 
was probably in the clear. 

The newspapers say that the resolu- 
tion and investigation are aimed at the 
Bell, which has maintained a quartet of 
representatives in Lincoln since the ses- 
sion began, with headquarters at the 
leading hotel. They add that the charge 
really is that it was from these head- 
quarters that members of the legislature 
were given free service, the Bell paying 
the Lincoln company for all messages as 
per its contract. Bell representatives de- 
cline to discuss the matter. They say 
that it is merely a play on the part of 
Wilson to get support for an air-line toll 
bill he introduced, which materially re- 
duces rates and lengthens time. 


A companion bill to the Wilson meas- 
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ure, introduced on behalf of the Independ- 
ent interests in Dodge county, has been 
practically killed in the house, emerging 
as a bill to increase commissions to small 
companies furnishing toll messages from 
10 to 15 per cent. on “in” calls and from 
15 to 20 per cent. on “out” calls. Its 


' supporters said that was really what they 


introduced the toll rate bill for. 

Indications are that Senator Wilson 
will have difficulty in establishing his 
charge of any conspiracy to throttle legis- 
lation, although it is said a few mem- 
bers of the legislature did use its hotel 
telephone a few times. 


Bill to Give Nevada Cities Control 
of Public Utilities. 

The Washoe county delegation in the 
Nevada assembly has introduced a 
measure providing for the placing of all 
public utilities situated within the cor- 
porate limits of any incorporated city 
wholly within the control and jurisdic- 
tion of that city. The bill was referred 
to the judiciary committee for report. 
The measure provides that when an in- 
corporated city accepts the change in 
the present law the state utility commis- 
sion shall then have no control over the 
utilities affected. 


Order Handed Down in the Lima 
(Ohio) Rate Case. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission, 
on March 9, handed down its decision in 
case No. 443, the City of Lima vs. the 
Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Lima, Ohio, in which it held that several 
of the rates of the defendant were ex- 
cessive and unreasonable and ordered 
lower rates substituted therefor. 

The Lima company’s rates of $57 per 
year for individual line business service; 
$45 a year for two-party line business 
service; $54 per year for private branch 
exchange trunk line service and $54 per 
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Individual line business service: $51 per 
year, subject to a discount of 25 cents for 
payment by the 15th of the month. 

Two-party line business service; $39 per 
year subject to discount of 25 cents for 
payment by the 15th of the month. 

Private branch exchange trunk line: $48 
per year for each trunk line. 

Private branch exchanges for hotels, 29 
stations or less: $48 a year per trunk. 

The commission’s valuation of the prop- 
erty of the Lima Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., upon which these rates are based, is 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Appeals Made from Order in Owa- 
tonna Connection Case. 

The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the Northwestern Telephone 
Exchange Co. have taken separate ap- 
peals to the district court of Steele 
county from the recent order of the Min- 
nesota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion directing physical connection of their 
lines at Owatonna. 

The order was the first of the kind 
under the Minnette law, authorizing the 
commission to compel physical connec- 
tions between telephone exchanges, and 
it is expected it will be carried to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Both appeals are based on contentions 
that the commission exceeded its powers 
and authority and infringed on consti- 
tutional rights in its order. 


Referendum to be Held on New 
Dallas Franchise in April. 


The city commission of Dallas, Texas, 
passed finally, March 7, a new franchise 
for the Dallas Automatic Telephone Co. 
and the franchise as approved by the 
commission will go to the voters of the 
city on April 3 for ratification, as pro- 
vided by the city charter of Dallas. The 
franchise gives the right of merger of 
the automatic and the Southwestern 
(Bell) exchanges in the city of Dallas. 








Repro- 
duction Depre- Present 
value. ciation. Value. 
Final valuation as of January 1, 1915............. $845,405 $144,686 $700,718 
Net value, not used and useful property.......... 109,876 53,254 56,821 
Progesty Wend Gd. Wet 65. occ 2 cists ccsdcgsasees $735,529 $ 91,432 $644,097 
Additions and betterments, January 1, 1915, to 
ee EE ee re ee ¢: |) ar 27,351 
)verhead values on such additions and betterments 3. rs 5,775 
Total property value, used and useful for the 
service and convenience of the public........... $768,655 $ 91,482 $677,223 














Vaiuation Fixed by Commission Upon Property of Lima (Ohio) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


year for private branch exchange service 
for hotels, of 29 stations or less, were 
found by the commission to be excessive 
an’ unreasonable. The commission, there- 
fore ordered the company to impose and 
collect the following rates: 


A tentative valuation of $2,600,000 is 
placed on the automatic company’s prop- 
erty in Dallas, this valuation being sub- 
ject to verification and perhaps change 
by the city commission in 90 days. If the 
proposed merger is not consummated 
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within 18 months after the adoption of 
the franchise by the voters, the merger 
provisions become void. The franchise 
specifically states that there shall be no 
increase in telephone rates in Dallas for 
two years after a consolidation. 

The franchise is based on the so-called 
“service at cost” plan which is being used 
by the city of Dallas in the granting of 
franchises to all its utilities. The city 
has been in a constant turmoil on the 
proposition of utilities franchises for the 
past year or so, especially as to grants 
for the local traction, light and gas com- 
panies. This action brings the telephone 
companies into the matter also. 

A hot city fight is on, to be settled at 
the coming election, April 3, the cam- 
paign issue being the ratification or re- 
jection of the franchises proposed by the 
city commission. 

The proposition of a merger of the 
local telephone plants has been under dis- 
cussion for several months. It is stated 
that both companies have expressed their 
willingness to consolidate their plants if 
reasonable franchises can be secured. 


Kansas Rate Increase Bill Vetoed 
by Governor Capper. 


Governor Capper, of Kansas, on March 
3, vetoed the bill changing the mode of 
procedure in handling cases before the 
public utilities commission. Under the 
present law. every time a public utility 
wants’ to readjust its rates or change its 
rules or working agreements with other 
companies it must apply first to the com- 
mission, and secure permission to do so. 

A bill was introduced recently in the 
legislature providing that when a public 
utility wanted to change rates or an order 
it would make the application as it does 
now; then at the end of 30 days, if there 
was no objection to the change, either on 
the part of its patrons or the commission, 
the new rates or rules would go into ef- 
fect. In case of objection the commis- 
sion would suspend the rates or rules and 
have ten months in which to make an in- 
vestigation. If at the end of the ten 
months the application still was not acted 
upon the rates or rules would go into 
effect, and remain in effect until a decision 
was reached. 

The bill was intended, so the utilities 
claimed, to force the commission to speed 
up its work. Railroads were excluded 
from the provision of the bill. 


“This bill,” the governor said, “is an 
effort to pattern our state law after the 
present interstate commerce act. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has found 
the limitation of its power to suspend 
rates so burdensome that it has asked 
congress to repeal that provision and sub- 
stitute for it a measure very similar to 
the Kansas law. This bill would make it 
easy for the gas, electric and telephone 
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companies to file more schedules for in- 
creased rates than the commission could 
handle in years and thus practically nul- 
lify the commission’s power to regulate 
rates,” 


Hearing on Petition for Rate In- 
crease at Leavenworth, Kan. 


Hearing was begun before the Kansas 
Public Utilities Commission on March 6 
in the matter of the application of the 
Peoples Telephone Co., of Leavenworth, 
Kan., for permission to increase its resi- 
dence rates 50 cents per month. 

W. F. Sloan, telephone expert, of Mad- 
ison, Wis., who last fall made an inven- 
tory and appraisal of the company’s 
physical plant, testified as to the present 
and reproduction value of the plant. The 
present value of the properties he fixed at 
$435,085, while the reproduction value he 
fixed at $548,012. 

He estimated the amount of property 
which the company now owns but does 
not use at $74,000, while $28,000 of sur- 
plus property was removed by the com- 
pany at the time of the merger of the 
two companies in 1912. 

The report of Mr. Sloan was divided 
into numerous items, the principal of 
which were the real estate and office 
equipment. He valued the real estate of 
the company at $41,120, while the office 
equipment at the present time is worth 
$53,166 according to his figures. The same 
equipment would cost $60,669 if installed 
entirely new, he said. ; 


Bill to Regulate Rural Telephone 
Lines in Maine. 


The committee on telephones and 
telegraphs held a hearing recently on 
the bill introduced into the house of the 
Maine assembly to regulate rural tele- 
phone lines. The bill provides among 
other things that not more than eight 
subscribers should be placed on any one 
telephone line, and this was the chief 
topic of discussion at the hearing. Rep- 
resentatives of about 20 telephone com- 
panies appeared against the bill. 

Arguments in opposition to the bill were 
chiefly that such a provision as the eight- 
party line would put a great hardship on 
the small companies, and in some cases 
would be likely to put them out of exist- 
ence. The arguments in favor of the bill 
were that the proposed plan would give 
better service, especially in handling toll 
calls. 


Bill to Regulate Rates of Arkansas 
Telephone Companies. 


Authority to regulate rates of tele- 
phone and telegraph companies in Ar- 
kansas is given the railroad commission 
in a bill introduced in the senate recently 
by Senator George Jones of Little Rock. 

The provision is very much the same 
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as that contained in the Garrett bill for 
enlarging the powers of the railroad 
commission, which the senate killed sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

Senator Jones, in 1915, introduced sev- 
eral bills relating to the fixing of rates 
by telephone companies. Efforts to have 
rates fixed by the legislature have not 
been fruitful and the Pulaski county 
member proposes giving the railroad 
commission the authority so that it can 
handle such cases the same as it handles 
railroad rates. 

Senator Alexander offered an amend- 
ment to the Jones bill to provide that it 
shall not apply to small companies hav- 
ing three or less operators on duty at the 
same time. He said it would provide 
that small “farmers’ lines” would not be 
subject to control by the commission if 
the Jones bill passes. 

The measure, with the amendment, was 
referred to the committee on public serv- 
ice corporations at the instance of Sen- 
ator Carruth and several others. 


Hearings Held in the Detroit 
Metered Service Case. 


During the past month hearings have 
been held before the Michigan Railroad 
Commission on the application of the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. for me- 
tered service in Detroit. It was intimated 
by Attorney General Grosbeck at one of 
these hearings that the company brought 
on poor service by boosting four-party 
line service. This class of service, ac- 
cording to General Manager G. M. Weish 
of the Michigan State company, consti- 
tutes 48 per cent. of the business. Mr. 
Welsh contended that the company was 
bound by law to accept all four-party 
business offered it, as a refusal would 
amount to discrimination. 

A long list of Detroit patrons was sub- 
mitted by the telephone company showing 
the huge number of calls a month for 
single telephone lines. One saloon had a 
total of 57,000 outgoing calls in a month. 

W. J. Hagenah, of Chicago, the tele- 
phone company’s expert, was put through 
a strong cross-examination by Attorney 
Hal H. Smith, representing the Detroit 
Board of Commerce. About the only 
contribution of importance to the testi- 
mony which Mr. Smith succeeded in 
eliciting was regarding the figures on the 
Home Telephone Co. The original ap- 
praisal by Mr. Hagenah, it was shown, 
placed a valuation on the Home property 
$400,000 in excess of what the Michigan 
State company paid for it. Then Mr. 
Hagenah explained the figures were re- 
adjusted on the company’s book and the 
values shown there brought up to the 
appraisal figure. 

Overhead charges formed topic for the 
greatest portion of the cross-examina- 
tion of Mr. Hagenah. He and Mr. Smith 
disagreed over what really constituted a 
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proper overhead charge. Accordinz to 
Mr. Smith’s figures the overhead on ima- 
terial and labor as shown by Mr. Ha- 
genah amounted to 28 per cent. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hagenah’s way of figuring 
it, it was only 16 per cent. 

Upon being called to the witness stand, 
Attorney General Groesbeck proditiced 
sworn statements of former President N. 
C. Kingsby of the company, before the 
board of assessors of 1910 upon which 
Mr. Groesbeck and his assistants base 
their estimate of the valuation of the De- 
troit properties at about $5,000,000 less 
than the figures given by the company. 
He also produced evidence intending to 
show that other matters than the rates 
figure in the loss of the company’s 
profits. 

It was brought out that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which con- 
trols the Michigan company, is exacting 
about 90 per cent. of the revenue from 
all interstate business handled by the 
Michigan company. 

It also developed at one of the hear- 
ings that the Detroit plant gets only 20 
per cent of the revune on toll messages 
in Michigan, although it represents about 
60 per cent of the company’s total invest- 
ment in Michigan. 


Operation of Clayton Anti-Trust 
Act Again Extended. 


The date upon which the provisions of 
section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust law 
shall become effective has again been ex- 
tended to January 8, 1918. Last August 
this section, which relates to purchases 
by common carriers, was originally set 
to become effective October 15, 1916, 
but in August, 1916, the act was amended 
so that this section became effective 
April 15, 1917. Under the resolution just 
adopted the date is again extended. 


New Jersey Franchise Tax Bill Is 
Passed by Senate. 


The Oliphant bill to increase the fran- 
chise tax rates on electric light, water, 
gas, telephone and telegraph utilities in 
New Jersey from 2 to 5 per cent. by a 
gradual process, has been passed by the 
senate. The bill provides that the next 
rate year the tax rate will be increased 
te 3 per cent.; in 1919 to 4 per cent. and 
in 1920 to 5 per cent. 


Indiana Telephone Stock Bill to 
Governor for Signature. 


The Metzgar telephone stock bill (S. B. 
No. 204) has been passed by the Indiana 
legislature and has been sent to Gov- 
ernor Goodrich for signature. The Dill 
repeals the provision in the present !1w 
making stockholders in Indiana telephone 
companies liable for twice the face va'ue 
of their stocks. 

Its passage was urged on the grovnd 
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that this double liability, not required in 
any other kind of corporation except 
banks, was a discrimination and a handi- 
cap on the organization of Independent 
telephone companies in Indiana. Bell in- 
terests, mot incorporated in Indiana, 
fought the passage of the bill. The gov- 
ernor accepted the bill for action, though 
it was among the bills whose acceptance 
by him was optional. 

“T have not studied the bill yet,” the 
governor said, “but I hardly would re- 
ceive it if I did not intend to sign it.” 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
ALABAMA. 


April 11: Hearing at Montgomery in 
the case of City of Birmingham vs. South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
which the city is asking for a reduction 
from the present rate of $3 for residence 
telephones and $6 for business telephones. 
The rates are alleged to be out of propor- 
tion to the capital invested and a reduc- 
tion is demanded. : 

CALIFORNIA. 

February 28: Application filed by San 
Miguel (Cal.) Interurban Telephone Co. 
for authority to sell four shares of its 
stock. 

February 28: The commission extended 
until March 1, 1917, the time within which 
the Hughson (Cal.) Telephone Co. may 
transfer its property to the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

FLoripA. 

March 20: Hearing at Tallahassee in 
the matter of building and facilities of the 
Apopka Telephone Co. It is charged that 
the present building and facilities are in- 
adequate and unsuitable. 

ILLINOIS. 

February 26: Joint pole agreement be- 
tween Peoples Gas & Electric Co., of Sa- 
vanna, and receivers of Centra! Union 
Telephone Co., approved. Case 6307. 

February 26: Joint pole agreement be- 
tween receivers of Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. and Mississippi Valley Tele- 
—"’ Co., of Carthage, approved. Case 
6084. 

February 26: The commission approved 
a contract between receivers of Central 
Union Telephone Co. and Minier ([IIl.) 
Mutual Telephone Co. for the operation 
of their lines in connection with each 
other. Case 6306. 

March 6: The commission approved an 
agreement between the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Co. and Carroll 
County Independent Telephone Co., cov- 
ering construction on right of way near 
Timbuctoo, Ill. Case E-670. 

March 14: Hearing in Chicago on 
petition of city of Peoria to compel Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. to reduce tele- 
phone rates to subscribers in city of Pe- 
oria, and cross petition of receivers of 
Central Union Telephone Co. Case 3043. 

March 27: Hearing at Galesburg in 
the case of Galesburg Union Telephone 
Co. vs. Central Union Telephone Co., for 
physical connection and long distance con- 
nections. 





KANSAS. 

March 6: Hearing on application of 
Peoples Telephone Co., of Leavenworth, 
a permission to increase its residence 
Tates. 

March 20: Hearing on application of 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. for in- 
crease in rates in the city of Hutchinson. 


TELEPHONY 
MINNESOTA. 
March 8: The commission authorized 


the Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co. to purchase from the Shakopee 
(Minn.) Telephone Co. its local ex- 
changes at Bloomington and Savage. 

March 16: Postponed hearing at Thief 
River Falls on petition of city of Thief 
River Falls for connection between toll 
lines of Northwestern Telephone Ex- 
change Co. and Thief River Falls ex- 
change of Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Hearing originally set for 
March 9. 

March 20: Hearing at Cokato on ap- 
plication of Knapp Telephone Co. for per- 
mission -to increase rates. 

NEBRASKA. 

March 7: Edison Telephone Co. or- 
dered to show cause why it took out of 
H. Schoenberg’s residence telephone, paid 
for quarterly in advance, during his ab- 
sence. 

March 7: East Deer Creek Telephone 
Co. cited to show cause why it refuses 
to give F. R. Cross connection with its 
Ingham exchange 

March 8: Hearing held on application 
of the Republican Valley Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase switching rates. 
No protests were made against the in- 
crease from 25 cents to 35 cents 2 month. 
Hearing continued, with orders to com- 
pany to make further showing of invest- 
ment and operating costs of switching de- 
partment. 

March 9: Nebraska Telephone Co. 
asked permission to place standard rates 
for metallic lines in force at Farnam. 

March 9: Hamilton County Telephone 
Co. asked permission to place in force a 
rate for one telephone used by two fam- 
ilies, 50 cents less per month than for 
two telephones. 

March 10: Protest filed by owners of 
farm lines against granting Pierce Tele- 
phone Co. increase in switching rate from 
25 cents a month to $4.50 a year. Protest 
recites that increase asked for is out- 
rageous; that company collects $1,000 a 
year for switching service and is at no 
extra expense for the same; also recites 
that, if increase is ordered, farm line 
owners will build an exchange in Pierce. 

March 10: Eagle Telephone Co. asked 
for authority to put in force complete 
new tariff. At present all telephones pay 
a flat rate of $1 per telephone. New rates 
asked: For business and one-party resi- 
dence, $1.50; for two-party residence and 
farm lines, $1.25 per month. Petition sets 
up that company is forced to purchase a 
new switchboard and in other ways in- 
crease operating expenses so that addi- 
tional revenue is imperative; it further 
sets up that all farm lines are overloaded, 
an average of 13 to a line, and better 
service is required. New rates to go into 
effect July 1, 1917. 

March 10: Palisade Telephone Co. 
given permission to place new tariff of 
rates in effect as follows: Residence and 
farm lines where telephones are owned 
by subscriber, $1 a month; where not so 
owned, $1.25, advances of 50 cents. No 
increase permitted in business telephones ; 
switching rate increased from 24 to 35 
cents a month. 

March 10: Hearing on application of 
Daykin Telephone Co. for rate adjust- 
ment. 

OHIO. 

February 26: Complaint made by three 
physicians of Columbus against the al- 
leged poor service of the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co., because they dodged the in- 
crease in business rates by having their 
telephones changed to residence service. 
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March 2: Petition filed by Black River 
Telephone Co., of Lorain, for an increase 
in rates. The company proposes to in- 
crease its business rates from $39 to $45 
a year and residence rates from $18 to 
$21 a year. 

March 9: In the case of the City of 
Lima vs. the Lima (Ohio) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the commission ordered 
the company to make reductions in its 
rate schedule as follows: Individual line 
business service, from $57 to $51 a year; 
two-party line business service, from $45 
to $39 per year; private branch exchange 
trunk line, from $54 to $48 per year for 
each trunk line; private branch exchanges 
for hotels, 29 stations or less, from $54 
—_ per year for each trunk line. Case 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

March 15: Hearing in regard to the 
proposed state-wide schedule of telephone 
rates upon which the commission has 
been working at intervals since 1913. 


WASHINGTON. 

March 3: The commission dismissed 
the protest of the city council of Belling- 
ham against the use of nickel-in-the-slot 
telephones in the downtown business sec- 
tions. The commission holds that the 
machines are fair. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 2: Hearing at Argyle in the 
case of Iowa & Lafayette County Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Argyle Telephone Co., rel- 
ative to rates for switching service. 
U-1014. 

March 2: Hearing at Argyle in the 
case of Argyle Telephone Co. vs. Pleas- 
ant Valley Telephone Co. et al. U-1035. 

March 7: Hearing on application of 
Elcho (Wis.) Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to increase rates. U-1039. 

March 7: Hearing on application of 
Lampson Mercantile Co. for authority to 
increase telephone rates. U-1008. 

March 8: Hearing on application of 
Strum (Wis.) Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to increase rates. U-1041. 

March 9: Hearing at Dodgeville in the 
case of S. P. Woodbury et al. vs. Mineral 
Point Telephone Co. and New Union Tel- 
ephone Co., relative to inductive inter- 
ference. U-1037. 

March 9: Hearing on application of 
Theresa Union Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to change its toll line and toll 
station in village of Lomira to a party 
line. U-1040. 

March 14: Hearing in the matter of 
application of Farmers’ Independent Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates. 
U-1043. 

March 15: Hearing on application of 

Chetek (Wis.) Rural Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. U-1044. 
_ March 16: Hearing in Milwaukee on 
investigation, on motion of the railroad 
commission and Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin, with reference to standards 
for the construction and operation of 
electric systems in compliance with chap- 
ter 61, laws of 1915; chapter 485, laws 
of 1911, and chapter 587, laws of 1913. 
U-842. 

March 16: Hearing on application of 
Ettrick (Wis.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates. U-1045. 

March 20: Hearing on application of 
Badger Mutual Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to increase rates. U-1046. 

March 21: Hearing on application of 
Red Granite Telephone Co. for authority 
to increase rates. U-1050. 

March 23: Hearing in the case of Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. vs. City of Kenosha, 
—— to unreasonable city ordinance. 





Practical Subjects—Dziscussions 


Sunshine and Shadow Along the 
Telephone Trail. 
By Well Clay. 
There’s four feet of snow in our back 


yard, 
We're out of coal, both soft and hard, 
The price of grub is on the rise, 
And copper’s headed for the skies. 


Our little Ford, out in the shed, 
Is cold and silent as the dead; 
Our battery stock is running low; 
They'll raise our tax again, I know. 


A cold wind’s blowing from the north 
To freeze us as we sally forth, 

To fix the lines that are on the bum; 
Why, oh why, don’t summer come? 


It sure has been one long cold winter 
up here in Minnesota and there is much 
snow—on the level there is! This coun- 
try would seem funny to some of you 
boys who live where the icicle is unknown 
and where you wonder what the zero sign 
is put on thermometers for. 

Since early in the winter we have had 
to do all our trouble-shooting with sleighs 
and teams for transportation. The snow 
has been so abundant and the roads are 
getting so high in the track that it means 
a tip-over if one tries to turn out to pass 
another team unless you are very careful 
indeed. 

The rural subscribers have been having 
a sort of a continuous “at home” most of 
the winter on account of the roads, which 
have more ups and downs than an aviator. 

It has been a pretty good winter for 
cleaning up office and storeroom work and 


style inclosed in an envelope, requiring a 
two-cent stamp. This seems to be really 
liked by our patrons—that is, the idea of 
the card instead of the envelope. So far 


“we have had no complaints whatever. 


We do not, of course, put anything on 
the card except just the balance forward 
from the preceding month, if there is one, 
and then the current month’s rentals and 
messages. 

We do not use the words “please re- 
mit,” which used to scare so many of our 
delinquent patrons into fits. That would 
probably be construed as a dun by Uncle 
Sam and not allowed to go through the 
mails in that form. We not only save 
postage enough in a year to effect the set- 
off we mentioned, but save time enough 
in the getting out of statements so that 
we mail them promptly on the first, or 
at least not later than the second, day of 
each month. 

We find that statements in the mails the 
first day of the month bring a much larger 
proportion of collections than they do if 
mailed after the fifth. The idea is, I sup- 
pose, that the patron starts paying the 
bills for which he has the statements, 
right off on the first and keeps on paying 
them until his money is gone. If that is 
the case, I know why he does not pay the 
bills that come in after the first day. 

The state legislature is again at its little 
old stunt of raising the gross earnings’ tax 
on telephone companies. Hearings are 
being held at the state house where any 
telephone men who might have objections 
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for figuring out operations for the coming 
summer. 

In an endeavor to beat the government 
out of the price of the raise in taxes on net 
profits, we figured out and put into opera- 
tion a system of mailing all our statements 
on postal cards, instead of using the old 


to the scheme can be heard (for a mile) 
on the matter. 

The raise proposed this year is for 
companies of the A class to be raised 
from 3 to 5 per cent., and other classes, 
except small companies with earnings of 
$500 or less per year, from 3 to 4 per cent. 
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It is very amusing to see the honest 
legislator take his rural constituent into a 
corner and inform him that he will not 
vote to burden the poor farmer with any 
additional taxes, as in this case, but will 
see that the corporations pay the big 
share. Any farmer who believes that he 
does not pay his share of any tax im- 
posed upon a public service corporation 
with which he does business, is a pretty 
short-sighted individual, indeed. He must 
not only pay the cost but he must add at 
least 100 per cent. to the bill to cover the 
cost of bookkeeping and collection. 

“Those who dance must pay the fiddler” 
is an old saying but it is as true today as 
it ever was. Proprietors of rural tele- 
phone lines with the lowest fixed: rates 
per month, probably pay the highest for 
service of any users of which we have 
any knowledge; that is, taking into con- 
sideration the interruptions to service, 
faulty transmission, time donated in build- 
ing lines, ill feeling caused by wrangling 
among themselves over conduct of the 
business or collections for messages, short 
life of such lines as they usually build, 
etc. 


Very few people can afford to buy cheap 
service any more than they can really 
afford to use cheap machinery or mer- 
chandise. We hope the time will come 
when a proper understanding may be had 
of just what constitutes adequate service 
and price therefor in every community. 

Since I have been in the telephone 
business, I have seen quite a number of 
rural companies near our exchange organ- 
ized to run forever on one tankful of 
gasoline, so to speak. I have seen them 
finally get to entertaining suspicions of 
one another or of the officers—each think- 
ing he was contributing the largest share 
of the funds and getting the least amount 
of service until in some cases they have 
refused to pay any further charges what- 
ever. 

The result was, of course, that the 
plants ran down and went from bad tc 
worse until the elements and dissolution 
ot the company put them out of business. 
In most cases there is a reorganization of 
some sort or a division of the lines. In 
some, the lines are turned over to some 
local company, which is operating at a 
profit, for a consideration which they 
think is rather small but which is large 
enough, all things considering. 


Our company was once offered several 
miles of rural lines with a score or more 
of stations gratis, if we would only ac- 
cept it and put it in running order. The 
patrons of that line agreed in addition to 
pay us $15 per year for service, too, on 
top of their gift of the line. As the Jines 
were over 12 miles from our exchange 
and the community was in all things 2 
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separate one as to nationality, religion, 
politics and trade, from ours, we did not 
accept but gave them the best advice we 
were able. 

It has been reorganized, I believe, twice 
since then and had any number of differ- 
ent men as officers. The situation is still 
far from ideal, although the price has 
been raised from 25 cents per month to 
one dollar. 

There are not enough patrons to make 
it pay and so I claim that they are paying 
the highest price for service of any one 
in this vicinity. It would be all right if 
they once understood and accepted the 
facts as they are and then made an ade- 
quate effort to adjust their state of mind 
to the situation and the situation to fit 
the requirements. 

A rural patron can adjust his ideas very 
readily to receiving almost two dollars 
per bushel for his wheat, but he cannot 
see why that should have any effect on 
the cost of his telephone service. Well, I 
started on a sleighride and ended up in 
a balloon, as usual. 

APHORISM: The “Something for 
Nothing” show still draws fair crowds. 


One Hundred Per Cent. Collections 
and Getting New Business. 


The philosophy which is back of the 
efficiency campaigns of the Central Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., is concisely set forth, along 
with other stimulating observations, in 
a recent address, issued by W. M. Brown, 
general auditor of the company, to the 
managers over the system. Mr. Brown 
writes as follows: 

“When Independent telephony was 
born there were attracted to it, the pro- 
moters and the construction men of 
varied degrees of efficiency, to the end 
that some plants were well and properly 
built, financed and started on their way 
as business ventures, and some were not. 

In many cases the idea of operating 
the properties as successful buSiness ven- 
tures seemed to be overlooked in the 
original plans. In other words, the woods 
were full of good construction men, but 
men who had had experience in main- 
taining and operating telephone plants 
successfully, were scarce indeed. 

This condition was, of course, re- 
sponsible for many of the failures of 
the pioneer ventures, but as time passed 
many of the construction men of the 
early days became good and efficient care- 
takers of telephone properties. 

There is, however, still a doubt in the 
minds of some managers about the im- 
portance—the vital necessity—of getting 
in the money for the service sold and of 
fighting every minute for new business. 
How many times have we heard man- 
agers say? ‘I leave the collections and 


the orders for telephones in charge of 
my cashier. I have not the time to fool 
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with that detail. As a matter of fact, I 
dislike office work and my time is too 
valuable to be devoted to work which 
can be taken care of by the cashier.’ 

If there is anything more important 
than getting in the money and increasing 
the subscribers’ list in the telephone busi- 
ness, I have failed to discover what that 
something ts. Think of it! Too busy to 
look after the real business of the com- 
pany. 

Some managers claim that these two 
items are not the real business factors 
at all—that the whole proposition hinges 
on the service and that they must de- 
vote their entire time to furnishing first 
class service, and that, of course, they 
can not do that unless they maintain the 
plant properly. 

To these gentlemen our answer is: That 
we are engaged in a legitimate business. 
Our purpose is to produce and sell tele- 
phone service. As ordinarily sensible 
business men we know that we must pro- 
duce a first class article of service, if we 
expect to sell it. And that the produc- 
tion of good service necessarily involves 
good operating and good upkeep of the 
plant. 

And yet, after taking all the trouble 
to produce first class service, they are 
willing to leave the culmination of the 
contract between the company and the 
public to the cashier, who is nearly al- 
ways crowded with the detail incident 
to keeping the books of the company. 

These managers when confronted with 
the large accumulation of unpaid bal- 
ances at the end of each year say: ‘O, 
well, every business has a certain amount 
of bad accounts, which have to be 
charged off, but everybody knows that 
there is more of this to contend with in 
the telephone business than in any other 
line.’ 

There was a time when a manager 
could get by with an excuse of this char- 
acter, but he can not do it now. There 
are many telephone plants which col- 
lect 100 per cent. of their charges year 
after year, but it is not done by the plants 
whose managers are too busy to know 
anything about the office detail—nor is it 
done by the plants whose managers do 
not furnish first class service. 


It is a pleasure to go into the office 
of an efficiently managed telephone prop- 
erty and to take a glance at the sub- 
scribers’ ledger—no balances—a lot of 
red ‘ink figures, representing advance 
payments—everybody wide awake and 
on the job. I notice also that when col- 
lections are regarded as of primary im- 
portance, as they should be, there is gen- 
erally some bank balance on hand and 
invoices are discounted and all local bills 
are paid promptly. 

I have observed, that it is such plants 
as these, which have the steady growth 
in the subscription list right along all 
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the time, which is so satisfactory to the 
owners of the property and there are 
many reasons why this is so. 

When the public realizes that our busi- 
ness is not an experiment, but a self- 
respecting well-managed proposition, it 
will accord us the respect to which we 
are entitled and will not only pay us, but 
will assist us in getting new patrons of 
the right type. 

In a well managed plant every em- 
ploye is a salesman and they sell. The 
service and the employes are our ad- 
vertisers and the growth of the plant is 
dependent upon them. 

As a general proposition, the patron 
who is habitually delinquent and in the 
arrears, is sure to be a source of loss 
in the end. A manager who is afraid to 
take a telephone out for the patron who 
won’t pay, because he does not want to 
lose a subscriber from his list, is not 
and can not be considered efficient from 
any standpoint. He overlooks the fact 
that the rank and file of his patrons are 
self respecting men and women and that 
he runs no chance of losing any of the 
worth while people by taking out the tel- 
ephone of the man who wont pay. 

The efficient manager of to-day does 
not waste any time on dead ones. He 
takes out the telephone for the man who 
does not settle satisfactorily and he sells 
the service to some one who is willing 
and glad to pay for it, because it is first 
class service. 

When we began our fight for efficiency 
in every department, we soon learned 
that there must be a measure, or stand- 
ard, in order that we might know 
whether or not we were succeeding and 
after doing a lot of figuring and com- 
paring of results, we were surprised to 
find that the answer was right before us 
all the time. The efficiency for which we 
have been striving is the net result. Get 
the money and get new business. If we 
do this we are efficient, for it is not pos- 
sible to do these things right along all 
the time without being efficient in every 
department. 

We made a great record in 1916, but 
we can do better work and we are going 
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to do a whole lot better work in 1917. 


“Printless Newspaper” in Switzer- 
land County, Indiana. 


What is believed to be the first “print- 
less newspaper” in America is now a 
flourishing institution in Switzerland 
county, Indiana. The “newspaper” is a 
daily telephone bulletin furnished to the 
subscribers of the Farmers’ Telephone 
Co. At a certain hour each day the ex- 
change operators in all parts of the coun- 
ty cail the subscribers to the telephone 
and report news development of interest. 
Weather forecasts, births, deaths, wed- 
dings, accidents, serious illness, elope- 
ments and divorce suits are reported. 





Biographical and Personal Notes 


Frep J. Heavens, superintendent of 
plant of the Pittsburgh & Allegheny 
Telephone Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and the 
Chartiers Telephone Co., Washington, 
Pa., was born in Cleveland, Ohio, May 
18, 1882. After leaving school in Cleve- 














Fred J. Heavens. 


land he entered the switchboard installa- 
tion department of the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., in 1900. 

Later in the same year Mr. Heavens 
entered the employ of the Federal Tele- 
phone Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., acting suc- 
cessively as switchboard installer, mana- 
ger of the McKeesport district, manager 
of the Monongahela division and lastly 
as superintendent of exchanges, which 
embraced the commercial, traffic and 
maintenance departments of over 40 ex- 
changes. 

From 1908 to 1912 Mr. Heavens was 
with the Pittsburgh & Allegheny Tele- 
phone Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., succes- 
sively as superintendent of the cable de- 
partment, purchasing agent, improvement 
engineer, and manager of the Mononga- 
hela district. 

During this period he also made physi- 
cal examinations and appraisals of tele- 
phone properties about to be merged 
with the Continental Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of New York. He laid out 
and estimated the construction and equip- 
ment costs of a comprehensive telegraph 
system to be operated over the telegraph 
lines of the Independent companies com- 
prising the Continental Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s system. In addition Mr. 
Heavens has made electrolytic surveys 
and property appraisals for outside com- 
panies. 

After spending a short time on the 
Pacific coast, Mr. Heavens in April, 1914, 


became service engineer for the Western 
Pennsylvania Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. This position he held until 
December 1, 1914, when he became man- 
ager of the Chartiers Telephone Co., of 
Washington, Pa. He held this position 
until February 1, 1916, when he became 
general commercial superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh & Allegheny Telephone 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., and of the Char- 
tiers Telephone Co. On August 1, 1916, 
he was appointed superintendent of plant 
of the Pittsburgh & Allegheny and Char- 
tiers telephone companies, which posi- 
tion he now holds. 

Mr. Heavens during 1916 served as 
second vice-president of the Western 
Pennsylvania Independent Telephone As- 
sociation and at the recent annual meet- 
ing of that association was elected first 
vice-president. During 1915 he was a 
member of the service committee of the 
Western Pennsylvania association. 

He is a Mason. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, inventor of 
the telephone, celebrated his 70th birth- 
day on March 3. 

H. B. CRANDALL, manager of the Na- 
tional Telephone & Electric Co., of Clin- 
ton, Ill., has resigned. 

C. H. Bow .tnc has been appointed man- 
ager of the National Telephone & Elec- 
tric Co., at Clinton, IIl., to succeed H. B. 
Crandall. 


W. F. Mo.iison, manager of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Fari- 
bault, Minn., and colonel of the second 
regiment of the Minnesota National 
Guard, has recently returned from the 
Mexican border and resumed his duties 
at Faribault. 


H. W. Taytor, chief clerk in the Scran- 
ton, Pa., office of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania, has been transferred to 
Harrisburg, Pa. as chief clerk to the 
Harrisburg local manager. 


REEDER MILLER succeeds Mr. Taylor as 
chief clerk at Scranton, Pa. Mr. Miller 
has been local manager at Honesdale, 
Pa., since early in 1915. 

A. B. Dootey, district traffic chief of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at Montgomery, Ala., has been trans- 
ferred to Memphis, Tenn., in the same 
capacity. 

F. J. Summers, who was traffic chief 
in Atlanta, Ga., succeeds Mr. Dooley at 
Montgomery. The changes were made 
in line with the policy of the company 
to rotate its men at intervals for the 
purpose of broadening them in the work 
and giving them a wide-range of experi- 
ence. 

J. W. Garey, formerly located at Miles 
City, Mont., has been appointed to the 
position of district plant chief of the 
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Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at Great Falls, Mont. 

Tuomas J. SHUFLIN, who has for 14 
years been manager of the Peoples’ Tele- 
phone Co., of Butter, Pa., has resigned 
to devote himself entirely to his private 
interests. During the time he has been 
manager of the Peoples’ Telephone Co., it 
has experienced an unusual growth and has 
spread over a large part of the county. 
The company now has about 6,000 tele- 
phones. 

CLARENCE B. RANDALL, secretary and 
assistant manager of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn., and secretary-treasurer of the 
Rochester (Minn.) Telephone Co., was 
born at Morris, Minn., December 27, 1882. 
After completing a course at the Minne- 
sota State Agricultural School, Mr. Ran- 
dall entered the school of law in the 
Minnesota State University. 

Upon receiving his LL.B. degree, in 
1905, Mr. Randall engaged in the prac- 
tice of law at Morris, Minn., in which 
work he continued for about seven years. 

In 1907 he became manager of the 
Stevens County Telephone Co., of Mor- 
ris, Minn., of which he is still president 
and manager. 

Mr. Randall was made attorney for the 
Tri-State company in 1912 and in 1915 
he was made secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the company, which positions he 
still holds. He has also been secretary 














Clarence B. Randall. 


and treasurer of the Rochester Telephone 
Co. since September 1, 1916. 

Mr. Randall is a member of the St. 
Paul Association of Public and Business 
Affairs and the University Club of 5t. 
Paul. 
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HERE is only one idea in Johns-Manville Service, 
and that is to sell materials that we believe in, on 
the cleanest basis we can. 
There isn’t a J-M Product that we are not willing to 
root for, but we are just persistent enough not to be 
satisfied with the product until you, the purchaser, 
are satisfied too. 
You can call this a guarantee if you like, but we call 
it J-M Responsibility. 
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laying ducts damaged by “shorts.” 








The letter here reproduced tells its own 
story, and shows the way to important 
economies in repair and upkeep. In 
test and in actual service, under most 
severe conditions, J-M Fibre Conduit 
“stands up”—it possesses great 
strength, both mechanical and elec- 
trical, prevents electrolysis, and will 
not burn, decay, or disintegrate. 


Our booklet should be in your files. 
Write the nearest J-M Branch. 


J-M FIBRE CONDUIT 


H.W. Johns-Manville Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 55 Large Cities 


service and | 
Responsibility 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Florida, Jacksonville, March 23 


“It Takes Coffey to Solve the 
Small Company’s Problem.” 
By An Office Man. 
“Most anybody with a pair of legs can 


follow the band,” said Old Timer the 
other day, “but it takes a real head to 
lead it. Now that chap Coffey runs pretty 
largely to legs, it is true, but besides 
them he has a regular man’s size head 
—and he’s got initiative plus.” 

He was talking about John W. Coffey’s 
latest stunt to help the poor struggling 
telephone man along his thorny road — 
the plan for taking all the accounting bur- 
dens off the shoulders of the smaller 
telephone operator, just as he has so 
greatly relieved the larger companies. 

“And one of the best things about 
Coffey’s work,” Old Timer went on, “is 
that, while his services are an undoubted 
luxury, he sells ’em at staple prices. You 
get cake and pie at the price of rye bread 
and cheese.” 

This is particularly true in the method 
of small company accounting adopted by 
the head of the Coffey System & Audit 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. He inaugu- 
rated a central accounting department 
after a short canvas of the Indiana com- 
panies in December and began active 
work January 1. 

Mr. Coffey not only undertakes to solve 
the accounting problems of the small 
company by doing the work in his own 
office in Indianapolis, but he actually 
guarantees to save money for the com- 
pany by doing it that way! This is a 
transaction decidedly unusual in these 
days of war babies and sky-rocketing 
prices for everything. If you haven't 
heard of it yet, read this. It will interest 
you. 

The accounting requirements of state 
commissions and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are frequently very 
irksome to the manager of a small com- 
pany. Either he is unable to find a book- 
keeper capable of meeting them, or his 
business is not large enough to warrant 
the employment of any bookkeeper. So 
Mr. Coffey steps in with his capable or- 
ganization and does the work for him. 
All he asks are brief weekly and month- 
ly reports from the company. 

He supplies all necessary forms, books 
and supplies and makes up the reports 
for the commissions in proper legal form 
requiring only the manager’s signature. 
Copies of all data are kept in the office 
of the Coffey System & Audit Co., in 
Indianapolis. 

Should the company desire to take 
over its own bookkeeping at any time 
after the first year with the Coffey or- 
ganization, the full set of books, up-to- 


the-minute and in apple-pie order are 
turned over to it. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
Coffey can do this for very much less 
than any small company can do it. It’s 
the old story of doing things on a large 
scale as against doing them in a small 
way; of systematic handling as against 
a usual and perfectly natural lack of sys- 
tem in dealing with unfamiliar matters; 
of the employment of highly skilled ac- 
countants. 

No time is lost in the Coffey estab- 
lishment in puzzling over rules and forms 
prescribed by the commissions. These 
are all thoroughly understood. None of 
the Coffey organization has to stop work 
a score of times a day to tend the switch- 
board or talk to friends or subscribers, 














John W. Coffey. 


or to get meals and then clear them 
away. It’s trained, concentrated and sus- 
tained effort in this headquarters of tele- 
phone accounting — and it gets through a 
pile of work properly at a minimum of 
time and expense. 

A very considerable number of com- 
panies have already taken advantage of 
this unusual and exceedingly attractive 
opportunity. Coffey can cite you their 
names if you want other evidence than 
his that it is a mighty good thing for the 
men the plan is designed to help. 

The fact that you have a competent 
bookkeeper already, needn’t operate as 
a bar to considering this new aid. If 
Coffey can handle the work for a lot 
less than you are paying, and can do it 
better, you can very well afford to turn 
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your bookkeeper to some other 
about the exchange. 

However you look at it, bookkeeping 
isn’t productive work. It’s an expense 
item—and sometimes an unduly large 
one. Now, if you can reduce it in so 
simple a manner as this, while still get- 
ting the best possible results, it seems 
like a pretty good business proposition 
to consider it. 

Not content with this innovation, Cof- 
fey is about ready to spring a new one 
on the telephone field. And this will un- 
doubtedly meet with as ready recognition 
as the first. 

Your present bookkeeper is perhaps 
making rather hard going of the com- 
missions’ requirements—the seemingly 
complicated and involved systems of ac- 
counting and reports. She needs a little 
expert guidance to enable her to handle 
the work quickly and intelligently. Very 
well. The Coffey organization will take 
this young woman on a personally-con- 
ducted tour of the Indianapolis offices, 
and will presently send her back to you 
100 per cent. efficient! 

So, whether you prefer to get from 
under the accounting burden entirely, or 
to carry the load in your own office, 
“Jack” Coffey stands ready to help you 
over the bumps. He’ll do it cheerfully 
and he’ll make some money out of you 
in the doing. But as he saves you a lot 
of money at the same time — to say noth- 
ing of saving you worry and trouble— 
you should care a lot if he gets the price 
of an occasional pork chop out of it. 

We know people in the telephone busi- 
ness who are mighty glad to pay him 
even the price of a peck of potatoes, 
every little while just to have him drop 
in and straighten out their accounting 
wrinkles. Besides, Coffey’s a happy dis- 
positioned-sort of chap and most folks 
like to have him around. 

MORAL: (As Jim Kelsey says) This 
is the time to ask him to show you. The 
inquiries are piling in pretty thick and 
you may have to wait if you don’t get 
in line soon. 


work 


Kellogg Exhibit at Iowa State 
Telephone Convention. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., of Chicago, had an especially inter- 
esting display at the convention of the 
lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
held at Des Moines, on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday of this week, March 13, 
14 and 15. W. S. Boze, state representa- 
tive, was in charge of the exhibit, as- 
sisted by A. J. Carter, sales manager, and 
F. L. Eldridge. 








